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Educational Planning— 
A Round-up of Activities 


The following article, prepared by Mrs. 
Katherine M. Cook, Consultant in Edu- 
cational Services, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, surveys activities in educational 
planning during the past year. Previ- 
ous post-war planning was reported in 
an article titled, ““What’s Current in 
Educational Planning,” by the same au- 
thor, published in the October 15, 1943, 
issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 

Planning for education judged by the 
number and diversity of organizations 
engaged in it and the output of reports, 
books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and 
other publications contributing in one 
way or another to planning objectives 
has been a major occupation in the edu- 
cational world during the past year. In- 
terest in such planning has not been con- 
fined to agencies or individuals whose 
primary concern it is. State planning 
boards; municipal planning agencies; 
farm organizations; industrial, labor, 
and civic groups, among others, are 
either directly including education in 
their basic blueprinting, or are consid- 
ering social adjustments which affect 
education for better or worse according 
to their objectives and breadth of view. 

Some idea of the extent and diversity 
of agencies interested in planning is 
given in the Twentieth Century Fund’s 
Organization Directory No. 3, Post-War 
Planning in the United States. Though 
its lists are confined to organizations op- 
erating on a national or international 
basis, as well as carrying on continuing 
activities and concerned with programs 
of interest to the United States, 197 or- 
ganizations are included. Thirty-nine 
of these are Government and 158 are pri- 
vate agencies; 63 are classified as re- 
search and educational agencies—an in- 
crease from 52 in 1943. If one adds to 
these national and continuing agencies 
those operating on a regional, State, or 
local basis planning for or whose plans 
affect education, plainly the number is of 
real significance. 

While the scope and purpose of this 
report do not permit an exhaustive can- 


vass of the educational planning under 
way, even that by organized groups or 
agencies of recognized importance, at- 
tention can be called to certain outstand- 
ing and representative organizations 
operating in the planning field and to 
the type and scope of activities in which 
they are engaged. Among such groups 
are several on the national or Federal 
level; a large number on the State level, 
and others operating locally. 

Of these, the State agencies are per- 
haps the most influential since education 
is so largely a State responsibility. State 
planning boards, by whatever title iden- 
tified, are of special interest. They have 
been organized in every State. On prac- 
tically all of them, education is repre- 
sented; certainly it is concerned with the 
findings of all. State boards of educa- 
tion (Board of Regents in New York), 
State departments of education, State 
legislative committees or commissions, 
and State education associations are 
among others particularly active in post- 
war planning in education. Examples 
from such groups and their activities 
should be suggestive and stimulating in 
view of the responsibilities of education 
in securing and maintaining a peaceful 
world. 


Educational Planning in the 
Office of Education 

On the Federal level the U. S. Office of 
Education has been active in stimulat- 
ing and guiding planning for post-war 
public education since 1941, when an 
Office Committee on Post-war Planning 
was created by the Commissioner of 
Education. The Office staff, in addi- 
tion to serving public education officials, 
ha® served in an advisory and consul- 
tative capacity to other Federal agen- 
cies in certain of their functions involv- 
ing planning which affected education. 

The series of publications begun in 
1942 under the general title Planning 
Schools for Tomorrow was supple- 
mented by three additional pamphlets. 
The series now includes: The Issues In- 

(Turn to page 18) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION 
For Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 





Schools Urged To 
Tin Cans 


“I appeal to you to secure from the 
schools of the country the same admira- 
ble support for the tin can collection 
program that they have given the waste 
paper collection campaigns,’ states 
Chairman J. A. Krug of the War Produc- 
tion Board in a letter to Commissioner 
Studebaker, appealing to the schools of 
the Nation to get behind the tin can 
salvage program. 

“The American war machine needs 
more tin,” explains Mr. Krug. “As we 
enter upon final phases of the war in 
Europe and press home our campaign 
against Japan, we must turn out more 
and more planes, tanks, ships, and guns, 
in all of which tin is used, and we must 
ship to our forces overseas more and 


* more food and medical supplies in tin- 


lined protective shipping containers. 

“Since our chief sources of tin—Ma- 
laya and the Dutch East Indies—are still 
in the hands of the Japanese, we cannot 
expect any improvement in the tin sup- 
ply until these territories are retaken. 
Even then two more years will be re- 
quired to bring the Eastern mines again 
into normal production. Meanwhile, im- 
ports of tin and tin concentrates con- 
tinue to drop. 

“This makes it all the more urgent for 
us to salvage the tin from used tin cans, 
At present we are still throwing two out 
of three tin cans away. The detinning 
companies are prepared to handle three 
times aS many cans as the public has 
been turning over to them. School chil- 
dren can give invaluable aid toward edu- 
cating the public to save, prepare, and 
turn in tin cans. In some States they 
even collect tin cans and bring them to 








Help Salvage 


school, where truckload lots are accumu- 
lated for shipment to the detinning com- 
panies by the local salvage committees.” 


In the States 


School and salvage authorities in 
Tennessee have developed plans whereby 
that State’s 650,000 school children will 
be mobilized for the tin can salvage pro- 
gram. 

Under this plan, each school child will 
be enlisted in the campaign and will be 
requested to bring one prepared tin can 
to school each morning. All County 
Highway Officials of the State have 
pledged their cooperation and assistance 
to local County Salvage Committees in 
using county, State, and city trucks for 
transporting the tin cans collected by 
the school children to shipping centers 
for forwarding to detinning plants. 

Other States that are putting their 
schools behind the tin can salvage pro- 
gram include Kansas, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Utah. In some States the schools of 
ceriain communities have been coilect- 
ing tin cans as well as paper. 

“Speed the Peace With Salvage,” of- 
ficial school salvage brochure issued by 
WPB in cooperation with the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, contains suggestions 
for tin can collections through schools. 
Copies of this brochure have been dis- 
tributed to superintendents and prin- 
cipals by the salvage officers of the sev- 
eral States. Additional copies can be 
had by addressing the U. S. Office of 
Education or the Salvage Division of the 
War Production Board, Washington 
25, D. C. 





Work of Blind 
in Michigan 

Up to the present time, 197 blind per- 
sons, placed since 1942 by two industrial 
placement agents trained in the meth- 
ods and procedures recommended by the 
U. S. Office of Education Services for the 
Blind, are still employed, according to 
report from Lynn Kellogg, supervisor, 
Services for the Blind, Michigan Social 
Welfare Commission. 

Their starting wages show a total po- 
tential annual income of $310,000, and 
it is estimated that the group is receiv- 
ing approximately $400,000 this year in- 
cluding overtime and increases in pay 
on the basis of efficiency. The saving 
to the State and Federal Governments 


in potential or actual public assistance 
to the blind is an average of about $300 
per person, or a total for the 197 persons 
of nearly $60,000 a year, it is claimed. 

One school reports on the work of two 
totally blind staff members. One, who 
has been teaching manual training to 
sighted children for the past 12 years, 
conducts a full curriculum of work pro- 
vided by sighted manual training in- 
structors. Since the loss of sight, he 
has conducted beauty culture and bar- 
bering courses. Another staff member 
has been teaching 8 years. Her pupils 
range from kindergarten through high 
school and include both totally blind 
and partially sighted. She assists them 
in preparation of work for recitation 
with sighted children. 
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School Administration 





COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


The following article and sketches were 
prepared by Ray L. Hamon, Senior 
Specialist in School Plant, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

The accompanying sketches of com- 
munity elementary school plans are pre- 
sented as suggestions for consideration 
by educators and architects who may be 
planning small school plants for post- 
war construction. With the trend 
toward moderate consolidation of rural 
schools, schoolhouses of this general type 
may be needed in many communities. 

Both floor plans have been arranged 
so that classrooms will have east or west 
orientation. Plan No. 62 is suggested for 
sites which permit the building to face 
east or west, and Plan No. 62A is sug- 
gested for sites which require north or 
south frontage for the building. 

Attention is called to the foMowing 
features of these plans: (1) Multipur- 
pose room for assembly, recreation, and 
lunch, (2) stage relatively large for size 
of assembly, (3) adjacent kitchen for 
serving school lunches and community 
suppers in the multipurpose room, (4) 
kitchen also equipped for small groups 
in homemaking, (5) handicraft room for 
small* groups working on construction 
projects, (6) school and community li- 
brary, (7) health room for school and 
community clinic, (8) gate to close off 
that portion of the building most likely 
to be used during evenings, Saturdays, 
and vacation periods by adults, (9) un- 





usual amount of work counter with sup- 
ply cabinets below, and (10) deep shelves 
for large poster board. 

All rooms should be adequately wired 
for night use, and classrooms should 
have wall plugs and black-out curtains 
for the use of audio-visual aids. The 






heating plant is not indicated, because 
its location and size will depend upon 
contour of the site, State and local reg- 
ulations, and type of fuel. 

It has been generally accepted prac- 
tice to daylight classrooms unilaterally 
from the east or west. Some school- 
plant specialists and architects have de- 
parted from these principles with satis- 
factory results. It should be pointed out, 
however, that some of the nonconven- 
tional designs have been developed for 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM 
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SIX CLASSROOM COMMUNITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PLAN NO, 624 
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specific climatic conditions and would 
not be suited to colder climates with less 
sunlight and lower sky brightness. At- 
tention -should also be called to the 
danger of any type of multilateral fen- 
estration which requires pupils to face 
windows while studying. 

The accompanying sketches assume 
unilateral classroom window arrange- 
ment from the east or west in accord- 
ance with the generally accepted stand- 
ards. These sketches depart from the 
conventional room width of 22 feet. By 
using clerestory windows the rooms may 
be wider and at the same time receive 
much better natural illumination. The 
wider rooms will permit greater floor 
space for modern pupil-activity pro- 
grams without resorting to excessively 
long and poorly proportioned rooms. 
Such a scheme seems practical for single- 
Story buildings, but may not be suited to 
areas of subzero temperatures and heavy 
snows. 

The clerestory design without objec- 
tional columns in the classrooms will 
present some structural problems. This 


type of design will also present some 
heating and shading problems. If there 
is sufficient merit in the wider and better 
daylighted classroom, however, school- 
plant specialists and architects will find 
ways of solving these problems. 
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SECTION OF CLASSROOM WING 


The U.S. Office of Education does not 
wish to establish or even encourage any 
specific pattern. The sketches are sub- 
mitted only as possible solutions to prob- 
lems with which many communities will 
be confronted. In order that the Office 
may have the benefit of readers’ reac- 
tions in preparing future sketches, criti- 
cisms and suggestions are requested on 
these plans with special reference to 
(a) facilities indicated for a six-class- 
room, six-grade elementary school, (b) 
typical classroom size and arrangement, 
an@ (c) use of clerestory windows in 
order to permit wider and better lighted 
rooms, 





Post-War 
School Buildings 


The following article appeared in the 
February 15, 1945, issue of The Board 
of Education, published by the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education. 
It is reproduced here so that other 
States may profit from the timely warn- 
ings and sound principles of planning 
for educational plant facilities. 

The postponement of school construc- 
tion due to the war and a widespread 
anticipation of Federal aid has resulted 
in a State-wide quickening of interest in 
planning for post-war construction. 
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It will be wise, however, to remember 
the lessons learned during the late 
thirties. Many mistakes were made then 
in haste that are now being regretted 
in leisure. They were made because 
Federal authorities, in making grants, 
insisted upon immediate action for 
which educational authorities were not 
prepared. 

Some of the more common errors 
were: 

1. Use of designs which were already 
obsolete. 

2. Use of sites that were too small. 
These became more and more inade- 
quate as enrollments grew and commu- 
nity recreation needs became increas- 
ingly felt. Rising property values, how- 
ever, made further site enlargements 
prohibitive. 

3. Use of sites which were not located 
to serve the specified attendance area 
conveniently or offer safe access routes. 

4. Placing schools in areas which 
were declining in school population due 
to business encroachments or aging of 
houses and residents. 

5. Failure to anticipate population 
shifts to those areas ripe for home de- 
velopment. 

6. Failure to design buildings so that 
they were atlapted to the community’s 
civic and recreational needs. 

7. The use of designs and methods of 
construction that were not adapted to 
enlargement or to changes that would 
help to keep the buildings young. 

8. Adding to existing obsolete build- 
ings that limited unfavorably the nature 
of the added portions themselves. 

9. Failure to anticipate eventual reor- 
ganization of the schools on a different 
allocation or grouping of grades among 
buildings. 

If such errors are to be avoided in the 
future, it is imperative that all factors 
be weighed deliberately in the light of 
the changes that will come in the 50 
years or so that a new structure will be 
used. Such an analysis consumes time. 
That time is available now—it probably 
will not be later. 

The evidence that must be gathered 
and weighed, briefly stated, is as follows: 

1. Present distribution of pupils’ 
homes—specifically. 

2. Probable areas which will see home 
development when building resumes. 
The probable density of population to be 
expected. 

8. Probable areas which will experi- 
ence a declining school population. 

4. Enrollments by grades and by 
schools as numerical evidence of trends 
in population. 

5. Capacities and locations of build- 
ings. 

6. Condition of existing buildings, 





their adaptation to present and future 
educational and comntunity needs, their 
adaptation in design, construction, and 
site to additions and alterations. 

7. Determination of locations where 
new school facilities are and will be 
needed. 

8. Survey of possible sites from stand- 
point of location, size, access, physical 
characteristics, probable cost, et cetera. 

9. Evidence of future probabilities of 
school reorganization. 

Only when these data have been as- 
sembled and analyzed is a board of edu- 
cation in a position to take action on 
new school facilities. They will form the 
basis for the broader decisions on what 
course to pursue. The board is still not 
in a position, however, to obtain the 
services of an architect in developing 
sketches. 

Sketches should be started only after 
a detailed statement of needs for the 
specific project has been formulated. 
Such a statement will include an item- 
ized description of the facilities to be 
provided. 


Louisiana’s Public 
Schools— Yesterday 
and Today 


The first of a series of articles by Dr. 
Clarence Scheps on public education in 
Louisiana, appeared in the December 
1944 issue of Louisiana Education in 
Wartime, official bulletin of the Loui- 
siana State Department of Education. 
This initial article in the series points 
out that the State first adopted a public- 
school system in 1847 providing for a 
State superintendent of public education, 
election of parish superintendents, and 
the distribution of limited State school 
funds to parishes on the basis of chil- 
dren 6 to 16 years of age. 

In 1869 a State Board of Education was 
established and empowered to Select par- 
ish school boards. The State school tax 
was increased from one to two mills and 
each parish was required to maintain at 
least one school for a minimum term of 
6 months. In 1888 parish support of 
schools was made mandatory. In 1912 
the selection of parish school boards was 
changed to election by the voters, and 
the certification of teachers was made a 
State function. 

The 1921 constitution organized the 
public-school system of Louisiana into 
approximately its present form. All 
public educatiofial institutions of the 
State, except the State University, are 
under the control of the State Board 
and State superintendent of education 
and are within the supervisory jurisdic- 
tion of the State Department of Educa- 








tion. The State Board of Education ex- 
ercises direct contro] over the State col- 
leges and trade schools without interme- 
diate boards. There are only 67 units 
of public-school administration in the 
State. Only three other States have 
fewer units than Louisiana and one State 
has 12,116 independent units. 





Aid for Citizenship 
Week 


Citizenship Program Aids: A Coopera- 
tive Project is the title of a new 72-page 
pamphlet issued by the Office of Edu- 
cational Services of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in-coopera- 
tion with the NEA Committee on Citi- 
zenship. This pamphlet, which may be 
helpful in connection with Citizenship 
Week ceremonies, includes selections on 
Americanism, both in poetry and prose; 
several creeds and oaths found effective 
in citizenship ceremonies; quotations 
from foreign-born American citizens; 
and sample programs, illustrating the 
scope and patterns of successful cere- 
monies. The introduction calls atten- 
tion to the origin and purpose of these 
ceremonies and the place of the public 
schools in community recognition of 
citizenship. 

The third Sunday of May has been 
officially designated by Congress as Citi- 
zenship Recognition Day. Citizenship 
Program Aids is available for 15 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





War Information 
Films 


U. S. Government War Information 
Films, 1945 Edition, gives a complete 
listing of all 16-mm. films released by the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War 
Information, Washington 25, D.C. It is 
available on request. 

This booklet includes descriptions of 
the contents of the $4 films distributed 
by OWI and the addresses of the 281 dis- 
tributors in the 48 States from whom 
these films may be obtained. 

All of the subjects are 16-mm. sound. 
These films show why the entire world 
is at war today, where the fighting is 
taking place, and our part in this war. 

Among the recent additions are such 
outstanding films as the 19-minute Coast 
Guard film “Normandy Invasidén,” the 
93-minute AAF film “Target for Today,” 
the 9-minute Navy film “The 957th Day,” 
and the 25-minute film “Here is China.” 

Most local 16-mm. film libraries are 
distributors of Government war films and 
will be glad to furnish complete informa- 
tion on these subjects, 
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Sound Planning Should 
Precede School Building 


Programs 


How State Departments Can Help 


pout half of the States now main- 
tain school plant divisions in their State 
cerartments of education offering con- 
sultative services to school administra- 
tors and architects in determining the 
location of school plants and the prepa- 
ration of sketches and working drawings 
for school buildings. The school plant 
divisions have proven highly satisfactory 
and beneficial to the local school admin- 
istrative units in the States maintaining 
th's service. 

When building materials and labor are 
available after the wat there will be ex- 
tensive programs of school building and 
general school plant improvement. It is 
exceedingly important that all State de- 
partments of education establish school 
plant divisions to assist local administra- 
tive units in preparing plans for the post- 
war building program. Many of the 
States now maintaining this service will 
need to expand their existing staffs in 
order to meet the demands of post-war 
programs. It is essential that sound 
planning precede actual building pro- 
grams. 


What One State Has Done 


California is an example of a State 
maintaining a school plant division in 
its State Department of Education. The 
following is a summary of the California 
procedure for approval of building plans 
and school sites as appearing in the 
December 1944 issue of California 
Schools. 


The procedure in securing the written 
recommendations of the Department on 
a proposed school site acquisition is 
merely for the school district to inform 
the Division of Schoolhouse Planning of 
its intention to acquire land. A repre- 
sentative of the Division examines the 
property and gives its recommendations 
i: a letter to the district. 

The procedure for approval of plans is 
more complex. The Division of School- 
house Planning concerns itself most with 
features of the building having to do with 
educational usefulness. Since for the 
most part the features contributing to the 
educational usefulness of a building are 
determined before the preliminary plans 
are completed, the Division Staff does 
most of its work in connection with plans 
in their preliminary stazes. 


Th ivision has long operated under 
the rule that its written approval be 
given to school plans coming under its 
jurisdiction before the governing board 
authorizes its architect to proceed with 
final drawings and specifications and 
prior to payment by the district to the 
architect of the amount due for prelim- 
inary drawings. Preliminary plans fora 
specific building should be based upon a 
carefully developed master plan of the 
building site involved. Approval of pre- 
liminary plans by the State Department 
of Education is effective for a period 
of one year only after date of approval. 


Preliminary drawings when submitted 
to the Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
shall include a plot of building plan; 
floor plans, elevation of two sides of 
building; showing the following items: 


Plot Plan (to scale) 


Size and shape of entire site with over-all 
dimensions. 
Point of compass and data on prevailing 
and storm winds where significant. 
Topographical conditions (engineer’s 
survey is required except on level site). 

Location of proposed building on site, its 
future additions and existing struc- 
tures, 


Student traffic connection between all 
buildings. 

Service roads and parking areas. 

Buildings on adjacent properties within 
40 feet of property lines. 

Existing growth (trees) and natural bar- 
riers (rocks, cliffs, streams, etc.). 

Adjacent streets, highways, sidewalks, 
railroads, etc. 


Floor Plans (to scale) 


Location, sizes and purposes of all rooms. 

Location of all doors, windows, etc. 

Location of plumbing fixtures, chalk 
boards, bulletin boards, built-in equip- 
ment and casework. 

General method of heating, ventilating 
and lighting. 

Over-all dimensions. 

Possible future additions to the building. 

Tentative furniture and equipment lay- 
outs, including student stations. 


Elevations (same scale as plans, of 
at least two sides) 


Finished floor and ceiling levels. 

Finished outside grades. 

Windows, doors, steps, areas, retaining 
walls, etc. 

Materials, especially as related to acous- 
tics and maintenance. 


Sections (same scale, to explain condi- 
tion not made clear in other drawings) 


Miscellaneous 


Dates of drawings and revisions. 

For auditorium-assembly units seating 
over 200, evidence that acoustical ade- 
quacy has been considered in shape 
and form. 

Brief statement from school board ex- 
plaining need for the building and the 
proposed method of financing. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


Send today for this pamphlet which tells how you 
can make your camp a training school for the demo- 
cratic way of life. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SUMMER CAMP 


Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 22 


Make next summer’s camp experience an education 
for democracy no less challenging than that pro- 
vided through the schools. 
a real opportunity to see democracy at work. 
pages, illustrated, 15 cents. Discount of 25 percent 
on 100 copies or more. 


Send order with remittance—no stamps—to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


Give your boys and girls 
20 


U. S. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25. D. C. 
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Country School Becomes a 


Rural Cooperating Center 


Dr. Clara O. Wilson, Chairman, De- 
partment of Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, prepared the follow~< 
ing account for EDUCATION FoR VICTORY: 

The Department of Elementary Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska, has long 
felt an urge to determine exactly what 
could be done towards converting a typi- 
cal country school into a vital community 
cooperating center adapted to serving 
the interests not only of the children but 
of the adult citizenry as well. 

An experiment of this kind, designed 
to improve the quality of living through 
the schools of a given locale, would have, 
it was felt, a fivefold objective: (1) to 
make available to the county (and other 
counties) services toward a program of 
better living through better schools, (2) 
to provide students of the Teachers Col- 
lege with a rural laboratory area, (3) to 
furnish an opportunity for the depart- 
ment of elementary education to try out 
various methods of off-campus service, 
(4) to give the teaching staff a chance to 
evaluate the preservice training of teach- 
ers, and (5) to experiment with coopera- 
tive effort between a teacher-training 
department and a county school system 
in a widely scattered rural area. 


First Steps 


By the early spring of 1944, after con- 
sultations with Dean F. E. Henzlick of 
the Teachers College, the department of 
elementary education was ready with its 
plans for this experiment. To find a 
country school which would be easily ac- 
cessible and not too distant was the first 
step. For this purpose the Teachers 
College enlisted the aid of the school 
superintendent of Lancaster County, 
Glenn Turner. Several nearby schools 
were visited, and District 107, 5 miles 
west of Lincoln, was finally selected be- 
cause of its convenient location. When 
Superintendent Turner explained the 
proposed experiment to the school board 
of District 107, the members showed 
some hesitancy but consented. This hes- 
itancy soon changed to a real desire to 
help. 


Student Participation 


To prepare the way for the experiment, 
small groups of students from the de- 
partment of elementary education were 
taken to visit the school, this with cau- 
tion to avoid disturbing the school rou- 
tine. The teacher, Emily Harris, was 
most cooperative throughout the unfold- 


ing of the experiment. Small items of 
equipment, notably for the beginners, 
were given to the school. 

Next there were conferences with the 
teacher and the children concerning 
what equipment the school needed most. 
It was decided that a library table, two 
benches, and open shelves for an alcove 
should be bought with a small fund the 
children had raised. With help from the 
university art department, plans for 
color in the room were completed. 

To help acquaint the visiting univer- 
sity students with this school district, the 
children made a large floor map showing 
highways, streams, farms, and other im- 
portant elements. To supplement this 
map of physical features, students from 
classes in the department of elementary 
education conducted a survey of the com- 
munity to determine boundaries, social 
patterns, economic conditions, land val- 
ues, extent of modernization, nationali- 
ties, religious groups, and other pertinent 
data. All these matters, naturally, hada 
more or less important bearing on the 
experiment in progress. 


Transforming the Classroom 


In order that District 107 might serve 
well as a rural cooperating center, a 
beautification program, to apply both 
indoors and outdoors, had to be car- 
ried through. Within, old faded pictures 
were removed from high above the black- 
board and stored away. Two gaily col- 
ored children’s pictures were then hung 
at eye-level for boys and girls. Next, an 
old cupboard was turned out to make 
room for new, low shelves. Much use- 
less, out-of-date material (including old 
books) was sold or discarded, all this 
with the permission of the school board. 
Careful planning of the fall budget made 
possible the purchase of newer and better 
textbooks. 

With color schemes and plans pre- 
viously worked out by students and ex- 
perts, and with paint at hand, all that 
remained was to call in the children’s 
mothers for help in spreading bright 
new colors where they were needed. An 
old easel was cut down so that it could 
be used by elementary children. A large 
table in the basement was painted and 
converted for ping-pong. Another large 
conference table, poorly constructed and 
-having no “leg room” was remade with 
aid from the industrial arts department. 
All this work called forth enthusiasm 
and delight, and District 107 became 





more nearly a community-minded 
school. 


Summer Activities 


During the university’s 1944 summer 
session, many groups of students, both 
undergraduates and graduates, studied 
the district, the school plant, the facili- 
ties, and were helpful in a number of 
ways. For example, one student made 
an excellent wood cradle for the school 
globe (which had previously hung from 
the ceiling), and it could then be placed 
on the table. Others contributed small 
gifts. Members of the school board 
were asked to be hosts when groups of 
visitors came to the school, and they 
graciously accepted. 

Miss Harris, the teacher, attended 
summer school, working on areas of 
study helpful to her position. In the 
fall accumulative record folders, con- 
taining test results and other informa- 
tion, were started for each child. As a 
result, improved techniques are evident 
in many areas, and student help has 
turned out to be valuable not only to 
the students but to the children also. 


Improving the Grounds 


In the early fall began the outdoor 
beautification. All outdoor equipment 
was repaired and painted by the chil- 
dren. Plans for esthetic improvement 
of the school grounds were drawn up by 
the children themselves, aided by sug- 
gestions from the university’s horticul- 
ture department. On its advice, only 
shrubs and trees native to Nebraska were 
to be planted, and these were to be ar- 
ranged so as to leave open an excellent 
view of the State Capitol in the distance 
and an attractive valley directly below 
the school. The finished plans were 
shown and explained to the children’s 
parents at an evening meeting. 

Neighbors contributed cedar trees for 
foundation planting and pines for the 
corner grouping. The children dug up 
brush bushes in nearby pastures and 
planted them around the buildings. This 
coming spring, several elms, burr oaks, 
ash, hackberries, wild grape, sumac, wild 
plum, and perhaps one cottonwood will 
be planted. The children are keeping 
interesting records of this work and of 
the many county and State agencies 
*hat have contributed to it. The State 
Highway Department has indicated a 
Wiiiingness to aid when planting is 
resumed. 


The Community Celebrates 


That District 107 has really been 
transformed was perhaps made most 
clear by the success of the Christmas 
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Community Festival held there. Pre- 
paring for this occasion, the children 
brought pine branches and made their 
own wreaths. They gathered baskets of 
pine cones and tied them with rafla to 
make clusters for their front doors at 
home. The festival, they quickly de- 
cided, was not just for parents; it was 
for the whole neighborhood. And the 
whole neighborhood came! The gay 
stage curtain rolled up to reveal the 
children’s enactments of traditional 
Yuletide scenes—wise men, shepherds, 
and, finally, Santa himself. University 
students, entering into the spirit of the 
occasion, helped with the community 
sing following the program. 

In the basement, the children’s moth- 
ers served hot coffee, cocoa, sandwiches, 
and cookies, while their fathers ex- 
changed opinions about corn picking, 
livestock, the weather, and the war. Ex- 
cited children played with Santa or fol- 
lowed their own merry whims. But all 
this jollity was not without one uncom- 
fortable note of reality: it was found that 
the basement could not be propertly 
heated—and now plans are afoot to rem- 
edy that. 

On the last school day before Christ- 
mas vacation, the children went to the 
homes of elderly and afflicted neighbors, 
singing carols and giving them Christ- 
mas wreaths. In short, when every- 
thing is considered, it would be hard to 
find a finer display of the real Christ- 
mass spirit than that shown by the boys 
and girls (and grown-ups, too) of Dis- 
trict 107. 


Taking Stock of the Project 


Just what this experiment will ulti- 
mately mean to the people of District 107 
it is, of course, too early to say. Never- 
theless, a situation has been created 
wherein an entire community works on 
problems of community interest. Cer- 
tain important needs of the people are 
being met, and the resources of these 
people, both children and adults, are be- 
ing brought into play. Work and diver- 
sion are shared by all. The school is not 
something apart; it is, in a very real 
sense, the hub of the community. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to estimate all the results. That 
they are salutary is patent. Certainly 
human relationships of the community 
have been improved, for mutual under- 
standing and appreciation are the 
natural byproducts of cooperative action. 
Further, it is likely that the social amen- 
ities such as courtesy and respect for 
others are encouraged under these cir- 
cumstances. 

A final measure of the success of this 
experiment is the interest shown in it by 


school officials and teachers through- 
out the State. County Superintendent 
Turner and the teachers of the county 
have held a meeting at District 107 in 
order to study problems of beginners in 
rural schools as worked out here. At one 





State meeting of county superintendents, 
a half-day was used for studying this 
school. Finally the cooperative efforts of 
the department of elementary education 
and the county superintendent are being 
extended to the entire county. 





Intercultural Education 


and the Schools 


The U. S. Office of Education recently 
completed a study of the intercultural 
education opportunities offered teachers 
(particularly of elementary and second- 
ary schools) to prepare themselves to 
help improve human relations. The 
study resulted in a report entitled Edu- 
cation of Teachers for Improving 
Majority-Minority Relationships (Bulle- 
tin 1944, No. 2).* 

The purposes of the study are to as- 
sist in (1) indicating the extent to which 
teachers are given an opportunity to 
learn about our minority groups; (2) 
identifying, understanding, and helping 
to solve the problems arising in connec- 
tion with these groups; and (3) pro- 
moting better relations between the 
majority and minority groups. 

Information was sought concerning 
the following four groups: Latin Ameri- 
cans, Far Easterners, Negroes, and In- 
dians. The data were gathered from the 
catalogs of the following classes of in- 
stitutions listed in the Educational 
Directory, published by this Office: All 
teachers colleges; all State universities; 
all 4-year institutions for Negroes; and 
certain selected institutions which train 
a large number of teachers, namely, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
American, Catholic, Georgetown, George 
Washington, Harvard, New York, and 
Stanford Universities; the Universities of 
Chicago, Pennsylvania, and Southern 
California; and City College of New York. 


Certain Findings and 
Conclusions 

There were 1,478 courses listed in the 
catalogs of the 262 institutions studied 
which referred directly to one or more 
of the four specific groups under con- 
sideration, or to race relations or minor- 
ity groups in general. Two hundred and 
seven institutions, or five-sixths of those 
studied offered courses referring to Latin 
America. This is the largest number of 
courses offered on any one of the groups 
included. The courses on Latin America 
may be classified into seven major 
groups: (1) General historical treat- 
ment; (2) history of specific countries; 


1 For > by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ents, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
ashington 25, D. ©. Price, 16 cents. 





(3) present status and problems of 
countries; (4) relations to other coun- 
tries; (5) courses taught in Spanish; (6) 
cultural contributions of countries; and 
(7) courses on Mexico. 

The three Far Eastern groups studied 
were Filipinos, Chinese, and Japanese. 
There were 125 institutions which made 
specific reference to the Far East, Asia, 
Pacific Rim, the Orient, or the peoples of 
these areas. There were only 12 offer- 
ing courses relating to the Philippines, 
and only one course was found devoted 
exclusively to the Philippines. A ma- 
jority of the courses dealing with the Far 
East are concerned with various aspects 
of the relations between the East and 
West as follows: (1) International rela- 
tions; (2) contributions of the West to 
the East; (3) conflict between the West 
and the East; (4) reciprocal contribu- 
tions of the West and East; and (5) 
problems of Far Easterners in America. 

There were 56 institutions predomi- 
nantly for whites that offered courses 
which in their titles or descriptions 
specifically referred to Negroes (50 re- 
ferring to American Negroes and 34 to 
African Negroes—some duplicates) . 

The courses on Indians fall into the 
following classifications: (1) Indians in 
wide geographic areas; (2) Indians in 
restricted areas; (3) Indian culture; and 
(4) present-day problems of Indians. 

A study was made of courses referring 
to Negroes and other minority groups 
offered in institutions particularly for 
Negroes. These institutions were studied 
because they constitute the only segre- 
gated group of teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions on the basis of race, except a few 
isolated cases, in the United States. In 
view, therefore, of the important rela- 
tion of this minority group to our whole 
economy and to improved race relations 
in the Nation, it seemed desirable to know 
what they themselves are doing in ref- 
erence to the problems which they find 
their fellow groups are facing. 

The significant finding of this section 
of the study is that practically all the 
Negro institutions studied offered one or 
more courses relating to Negroes, but 
only a few concerned themselves about 


(Turn to page 31) 
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Wartime and Post-War Needs 
of Elementary School 


Children 


How Can They Best Be Met? 


Three major issues high-lighted the 
conference on elementary school prob- 
lems held at Madison, Wis. (reported in 
January 20 issue of EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
Tory). The following article, by Jose- 
phine Kremer, elementary supervisor, 
Austin, Minn., represents the analysis 
and discussion of the second of these 
problems. The first discussion appeared 
in March 3 issue of EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
tory. The third will appear in a later 
issue. Each article should be considered 
in relation to the over-all statement pub- 
lished January 20. 

Supervisors, teachers, administrators, 
parents and other citizens—these are the 
persons primarily responsible for deter- 
mining the needs of children both now 
and in the years to follow the war. To 
the extent that such efforts are success- 
ful, educational programs can be chal- 
lenging, stimulating, and effective in 
solving the genuine problems of boys and 
girls. Physical health, mental health, 
recreation, active participation in com- 
munity and national service projects, 
aesthetic and cultural development are 
necessary to well-rounded living and are 
basic to the development of a sound edu- 
cational program. 


All Children Should Be 
Physically Healthy 


Physical health provisions call for the 
correction of physical defects as well as 
for the prevention of such difficulties. 
Wartime shortages have helped to em- 
phasize the need for better nutrition on 
the part of the whole population but with 
special attention to young children who 
are eStablishing permanent food pat- 
terns. Nursery schools established as a 
part of the educational program make a 
contribution to the development of the 
young child. 

Each community needs a health,coun- 
cil which can assemble and publicize per- 
tinent facts relating to the health needs 
of children. If a health council is not 
feasible, school health authorities plus 
parent-teacher groups can provide for 
individual health examinations and 
should draw on the various resources of 
the community to secure funds for needed 
corrections. Children themselves can 
assist in preparation of well-balanced 
meals for the noon lunch in the small 


school. These situations represent a real 
educational experience. As a result of 
work with foods, boys and girls can carry 
home information on nutritious foods, 
some skill in meal preparation, and 
knowledge of sources of inexpensive 
foods. 


All Children Should Be Mentally 
Healthy 


Equally as important as_ physical 
health is mental health. Schools have 
always had individual children who are 
slow in making adjustments to school 
life. Added to this group are the chil- 
dren who are mentally ill because of 
unwholesome living breught on by war 
conditions, broken homes, mothers work- 
ing, constant worry about members of 
the family in the armed services, and 
other comparable problems. 

The teacher’s efforts to meet these 
situations will be unsuccessful unless ad- 
ministrators, especially the supervisor, 
help to clear the way. Classes must be 
no larger than will permit the teacher 
to give individual help. Teachers must 
have some free time that will make it 
possible for them to work with parents. 
The help of the visiting teacher is needed 
to establish rapport between school and 
home. It must be possible also for the 
teacher to think in terms of individual 
needs rather than arbitrary group stand- 
ards. Further, there should be a co- 
operative attack on curriculum problems 
by the entire schoo! so that all are famil- 
iar with problems and materials used 
at different levels. Such practical means 
as these will help to insure recognition 
of difficulties, followed by satisfactory 
adjustments of situations to meet chil- 
dren’s needs, 


All Children Need Opportunity 
for Recreation 


Recreation is no longer considered as 
a means of using time that has not been 
budgeted for some worth-while purpose. 
Increasingly it is thought of as part of 
a well-balanced educational program. 
Projects that have possibilities for hob- 
bies begin in school, and future avoca- 
tional interests are carried over into the 
home with the assistance of the parent. 
By such means better understandings 





Three Major Issues 


What can supervisors contribute to 
solution of problems centering 
around teachers’ personal and pro- 
fessional needs? 

How can the school staff working 
with parents and community, bet- 
ter meet the needs of the elemen- 
tary school child in wartime, and 
in the post-war period? 

By accepting the principle of de- 
veloping the whole child, what re- 
thinking of the curriculum is 
necessary in order to meet chang- 
ing conditions ef living? 











can be established between parent and 
child, and between parent and school. 

The school may become a community 
recreation center where parents and chil- 
dren can carry on joint activities, espe- 
cially in the field of arts and crafts. 
School buildings should be available on 
a 24-hour basis for adult discussion 
groups, social gatherings, dramatic and 
musical enterprises, for sports, for the 
use of shop facilities. Such a program 
will require better understanding on the 
part of schools and communities con- 
cerning the responsibilities of school per- 
sonnel and of the individuals and groups 
who make use of the building. Certainly 
such a program must not mean an ad- 
dition to the teacher's already heavy 
regular load. Funds will need to be pro- 
vided to staff such an enterprise. 


All Children Need to Participate 
in Service Projects 


During the wartime emergency, chil- 
dren of intermediate and upper grade 
age, especially, have felt the urge to par- 
ticipate actively in the war effort. Con- 
servation projects involving saving of 
materials contributing to the war, care 
of clothing, tools, and machinery; Junior 
Red Cross or similar activities where em- 
phasis is placed on helping others, and 
in promoting friendliness among all peo- 
ples; plans of various types that have 
encouraged thrift or saving for a pur- 
pose—all have injected real experiences 
into school activities that were some- 
times, in some places, comparatively dry 
and uninteresting. There is need for a 
continuing survey that will make it pos- 
sible for children, their parents, and 
their teachers to discover situations of 
the above types, in which children can 
play a part. 


All Children Need Aesthetic and 
Cultural Experiences 


The aesthetic and cultural needs of 
living are too oiten neglected, Found in 
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some communities, even there they need 
to be enriched and extended. Exhibits 
need to be brought out of museums to 
schools. Parents with material suitable 
for exhibit purposes can be encouraged 
to share it with children in school. 
There is a great deal that parents can do 
in helping to make the school environ- 
ment more attractive and stimulating 
through planting, landscaping, redeco- 
ration. 

The needs of children as outlined here 
can be met in terms of schools, only by 
teachers who are prepared to work with 
parents. This fact places heavy respon- 
sibilities on teacher-education institu- 
tions. Many more teachers need prepa- 
ration for effective work in conferences, 
home calls, and in analyses of situations 
where children have problems to face. 
Teachers who are conversant with school 
and community problems and resources 
are in a position to go far in meeting the 
fundamental needs of children. 


> 


Discussion of Problems 


This discussion group consisted of 
nine persons representing the following 
interests in elementary education: Ele- 
mentary supervisor (State, city, county), 
county superintendent, elementary 
school principal, superintendent of 
schools, staff member of a teacher edu- 
cation institution. 

A preliminary discussion showed that 
the members needed to determine cer- 
tain basic principles which could be ac- 
cepted by all. As a result, the following 
statement was agreed upon as the key 
to their individual and collective think- 
ing. 

“The achievement of any worth-while 
good is by way of a dual process, namely, 
the school’s service extending into the 
everyday living of the family, and the 
family participating actively with their 
children in the life of the school.” 


The Role of the School Plant 


Since the possibilities and the extent 
of family participation are in large de- 
gree dependent upon the physical school 
plant, the help of a specialist in this fleld 
was requested to discuss this topic. 
H. W. Schmidt, supervisor of School 
Building Services in the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction an- 
swered the question, “What additions to 
or modifications of school buildings 
would be necessary to make them serve 
both children and adults in an adequate 
educational program?” 

He stated that the war impact has 
brought into focus some vital school pos- 
sibilities that should have been given at- 
tention and put into action a long time 


ago. “Where is the money coming from 
to enrich educational facilities?” is the 
most common question asked. 

“Multiple use of rooms is one way to 
increase the usefulness of the space now 
available,” said Mr. Schmidt. Modifica- 
tions of heating systems so that parts of 
buildings can be heated is another prac- 
tical adjustment. Night use of portions 
of a building can then go on at a mini- 
mum cost. 

Adult education is a need that many 
schools can meet with little modifica- 
tion. Shops, libraries, visual-aid rooms, 
gymnasiums, and homemaking rooms 
can serve all age groups with a small 
amount of added equipment to be used 
at hours when adults can benefit from 
them. 

Cooperative thinking between all 
school and community agencies to meet 
their all-age educational program is 
necessary because extra staff members 
will be required for some types of work. 

School people must help the commun- 
ity to see the ultimate values of an ex- 
tended service program so that funds 
will be available from local, State, and 
Federal sources. 


The Role of School and Parents 


Working cooperatively, the group 
identified the areas of living that di- 
rectly concern the child’s 24-hour daily 
development for which responsibility 
must be shared by both the school and 
the home. These came spontaneously as 
follows: 


1. Health 


2. Citizenship, including the generally 
accepted ethical values 


3. Use of leisure time 


4. Work habits and study opportuni- 
ties 


5. Establishing the sense of responsi- 
bility for self and others in harmony 
with maturation 


Growing out of this listing was a con- 
sideration of some means by which this 
cooperative effort of school and home 
can be brought about. The following 
suggestions were offered: 


1. To succeed, any cooperative effort 
must be planned in detail by representa- 
tives from all groups concerned, includ- 
ing youth groups. 

2. Cumulative case histories including 
such items as child health, family data, 
child interests, school success, and 
school-home contacts are basic for guid- 
ance in carrying on educational develop- 
ment. 


3. Full use must be made of local com- 
munity talent for all phases of child and 
family school participation. 

4. Several approved school services now 
fall short of full values because of lack 
of parent-school coordination. 





The school lunch was used as @ concrete 
illustration of what more could be done 
with this health service if it functioned 
fully as a home, famiy, and school proj- 
ect. Such means as the following were 
advanced for increasing the effectiveness 
of this service: 


(a) Group conferences with teach- 
ers and welfare workers to discuss the 
need for such a program. 


(b) Group meetings with parents to 
promote the health values of a nutri- 
tious meal served without hurry in a 
happy social atmosphere during the 
noon period at school. 

(c) The continuous contact between 
the school and the home through 
recipes of favorite dishes sent home, 
suggestive full-day or full-week menus 
sent into the home, pupil health gains 
reported to parents, and nutrition edu- 
cation carried on in the school which is 
informally communicated to the home. 


(d) Contacts between the home and 
the school through such activities as 
rural school parents’ furnishing, in 
turn, one hot dish for the entire group; 
parents assisting, in rotation, with 
meal service; parents serving as shop- 
ping and accounting agents; summer 
and autumn community canning clubs 
to improve the food resources during 
winter months; school-community 
gardens for the school lunch; and par- 
ent or other organized adult groups 
serving as sponsors and helping to sup- 
port the school lunch program in co- 
operation with the school authorities. 

(e) It was advocated that in all 
cases parents should be urged to visit 
during the school lunch period and 
should be asked for suggestions for 
meeting their own children’s nutri- 
tional needs. 


5. Oral “give-and-take” conferences 
between teachers, parents, lay commu- 
nity members and civic leaders are nec- 
essary to interpret the school to the 
home and the home to the school. These 
have far greater potency than have 
written or printed communications, 

The committee group and the confer- 
ence group as a whole agreed that com- 
munities must solve their own problems 
in their own way. The coordinated help 
of the visiting teacher, the county or city 
supervisor, and the city or county nurse 
in bringing about closer integration of 
school and home was recognized as su- 
perior to the isolated activity of any one 
of these individuals. Emphasis was 
given to the value of having parents’ 
meetings based on questions submitted 
by their own group rather than hearing 
outside speakers. Continuous study of 
available local talent to meet new or 
existing community needs is superior to 
the use of persons unacquainted with 
the situation. 
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The Quantico Post School 


Meeting Needs of Present-Day Children 


The account which follows of the 
Quantico Post School was prepared by 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Elementary Edu- 
cation Specialist, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Some one has called the Post School 
“a cheese box on a hill.” Translated into 
educational terms it is a modern school 
building planned not as a permanent 
structure for 50 years hence, but as a 
temporary building to meet the needs 
of present-day children. It is located at 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. Many 
windows, broad light halls, convenient 
workrooms between each two elementary 
classrooms, built-in storage space, mov- 
able furniture, a modern yet homelike 
library, a music studio, art studio, pho- 
tographic laboratory, gymnasium, and 
such technological teaching aids as a 
microphone for diagnostic and remedial 
work in speech, a movie projector, de- 
lineoscopes, and a central sound system 
help to coordinate and to stimulate an 
educational program for grades kinder- 
garten through 12. 


How the School is Organized and 
Operated 

To quote from the bulletin, Quantico 
Post School, prepared by the teaching 
staff during the summer of 1943 as a 
project in teacher education, “The 
Quantico Post School’ is a public school 
sponsored by the United States Navy 
Department and “administered by the 
United States Marine Corps, under the 
direct supervision of the Commanding 
General, Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Va. 

“A school board, elected by the mem- 
bers of the Naval Establishment at Ma- 
rine Barracks develops the policies under 
which the school is operated by the su- 
pervising principal and the school fac- 
ulty. rs 

“The Quantico Post School is accred- 
ited by the State Board of Education of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. For this reason our 
students may transfer to any accredited 
secondary school in the United States 
without loss of credit.” 


Problems of Teaching in the Post 
School 


The teachers face a unique situation 
in the Post School which is a crossroads 
for each of the 48 States and U.S. posses- 





+ Quantico Post School, Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va.,p.10. (Annual Bulletin 1944— 
1945.) 


sions. School population is so mobile 
that each year children from each of the 
48 States are enrolled, and there is usually 
a 50 percent turnover in school mem- 
berships from year to year. This situ- 
ation calls for a versatile teacher who 
is familiar with best current practices 
throughout the United States. A modi- 
fied form of the kindergarten-primary 
unit is in use. All teachers hold the 
bachelor’s degree and some the master’s. 
They serve under Civil Service appoint- 
ment on a 12-month basis. 

Since the Post does not afford many 
activities for children, a summer session 
is offered at both elementary and Ssec- 
ondary levels designed to meet the needs 
of pupils for remedial work in the 
grades and for make-up work or new 
courses in the high school. Emphasis 
in the grades for most of the children is 
upon an extended school program con- 
sisting of art, music, gardening, library, 
and outdoor play. Since half-day ses- 
sions are the rule, teachers devote the 
remainder of the day to individual or 
group study. 

Provision for individual differences is 
the keynote of the educational program. 
With an enrollment of approximately 320 
students, groups are kept small, with 20 
or fewer pupils. Since elementary chil- 
dren are grouped primarily on the basis 
of chronological age, grouping within 
groups is accepted practice. 


The Instructional Program 


A bird's-eye view of classrooms at the 
elementary school level gives a visitor the 
impression of activity stimulated by a 


‘ wide variety of interests. Children’s art 


products on paper or in clay, in process 
or completed, are given wall or table 
space. An aquarium, a library table or 
shelves filled with books, collections in 
the fields of nature and science, potted 
plants, maps and charts, a play house, all 
give evidence that children are at work. 
The workrooms available to each class- 
room are equipped with work shelves, 
tables, cupboards for supplies, a sink with 
hot and cold water, a drinking fountain, 
easels, woodworking tables, and tools. 

It is difficult in the course of one day 
to get more than a sampling of class- 
room instruction. But the pleasant 
school environment, the happy relation- 
ship between teachers and pupils indi- 
cate the quality of the work to be ex- 
pected. 

Children were carrying on activities of 
their individual choice but under the 
teacher’s supervision, in the kinder- 


garten. In primary classrooms, espe- 
cially, children worked as individuals on 
arithmetic or reading activities while the 
teacher carried on an initial learning 
period or did re-teaching of skills in these 
subjects with a small group. Class dis- 
cussions in relation to social-studies 
problems were in progress in the inter- 
mediate grades. Graphic representa- 
tions of science problems were under 
discussion in upper grades. 

At the high-school level classes are or- 
ganized to cover a wide range of subject 
matter as in the case of Spanish 1, 2, 3 
taught against a cultural background, 
which is geared to meet various levels of 
both ability and achievement. Similarly 
there are groupings such as comparative 
history and English, sociology and Eng- 
lish, South American history and Eng- 
lish, and of physics and chemistry. 

Each student in each of his four years 
enrolls for a course in fundamentals of 
English and in fundamentals of arith- 
metic. These are refresher courses 
taught by several different teachers 
under the chairmanship of a specialist 
in the field who culls various types of 
textbooks for materials which can be 
organized into individualized assign- 
ments. These courses are kept so fresh 
and interesting that students anticipate 
them instead of being bored. 

With no cafeteria available, school 
lunch is a problem for some students. 
About 60 high-school students who re- 
main at school make this period a social 
occasion. Under the supervision of a 
lunch committee, they quickly convert 
the gymnasium into alunchroom. Each 
student brings his chair and his lunch. 
Committees arrange for the distribution 
of milk and the playing of victrola 
records. With lunch over, individuals at 
each table take responsibility for disposal 
of garbage, washing and return of bot- 
Ues, and the reconversion of the lunch- 
room to a gymnasium. This situation 
illustrates the spirit of cooperation which 
is evident throughout the school. 


What the Schoo! Hopes to 
Accomplish 

he working philosophy of the Post 
School is summed up in the objectives 
stated by the faculty as they prepared 
the current yearbook: 

To provide the opportunity for growth 
in cooperative living and Sself-dis- 
cipline 

To lead the child to cultivate human 
understanding, kindness, and respect 
for the rights of others 

To stimulate interest in continuous 
learning 

To provide the child with the basic 
foundations necessary for further 
study 

(Turn to page 12) 
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for Ninth Grade 


Carl A. Jessen, Specialist in Secondary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education 
reports on a special type of course in a 
St. Louis high school. 

Grover Cleveland High School in St. 
Louis has over a period of years developed 
for its ninth-grade pupils what has come 
to be known as the Problems-of-Living 
course. The principal purpose is to pro- 
vide educational experiences needed by 
all entering pupils without too sudden 
transition from the close teacher-pupil 
association and the compact educational 
program of the elementary school to the 
free and varied school life characteristic 
of the high school; the Problems-of- 
Living course aims at supplying for the 
bewildered ninth-grade pupil something 
in the nature of a school home. 

The course is required of all ninth- 
grade pupils for 10 periods of every week, 
2 consecutive periods each day. On 2 or 
3 of the days, the 2-hour period is given 
to small group instruction of 35 to 40 pu- 
pils with a teacher in charge. The pe- 
riods of the remaining 2 or 3 days are 
available for instruction 
usually in the auditorium, the exact 
amount of time to be spent in the audi- 
torium being determined by needs. The 
auditorium periods are, however, an in- 
tegral part of the course and are planned 
with painstaking care. Usually the 
equivalent of 2 or 3 periods a week are 
spent in such auditorium work where the 
pupils of all the individual Problems-of- 
Living classes meet as a large group. 

Since St. Louis follows the plan of mid- 
year promotions, one finds at all times 
two sets of these Problems-of-Living 
classes in operation, one for those pupils 
entering in September, the other for 
those entering as ninth-grade pupils in 
January. The January group is about 
half the size of the September group. 


orn 


Content of the Course 


The course starts-out with a unit on 
orientation to the new school environ- 
ment. Some historical background of 
Grover Cleveland High School is given; 
the physical facilities of the school are 
dealt with; and considerable attention is 
given to informing the newcomer regard- 
ing the faculty, the students, the curricu- 
lum offerings, and the student organiza- 
tions. Special emphasis is placed upon 
the advisory system and its significance 
for beginning students. 

Another major block of time is given to 
orientation to others. This involves such 
vital subjects as how to talk; how to act, 
including manners and courtesy; respon- 


Problems-of-Living Course 


sibility for the property and rights of 
others; personal appearance and health 
and how they affect our relationships 
with others; leadership and how to recog- 
nize and cooperate with good leadership. 

A third important emphasis is upon 
orientation to self.. This represents ap- 
plication to oneself of various features 
dealt with in the unit on orientation to 
others: How to become a good leader; 
development and maintenance of good 
physical and mental health; effective par- 
ticipation by the pupil in the home life 
of his family here and now; leisure-time 
activities, both in school and community, 
and what they can contribute to self-de- 
velopment; and finally a number of diffi- 
cult adjustments that youth needs to 
make to discouragements and overconfi- 
dence, criticism and praise, defeats and 
successes. 

The fourth large area treated is orien- 
tation to the future. Emphasis is upon 
work and citizenship. Included are: 
Studies, self-appraisals, and tests to de- 
termine the capacities of the individual 
pupil; a beginning study of the world of 
work; and the responsibility of the pupil 
as @ present and future citizen of Grover 
Cleveland High School, the city of St. 
Louis, the State of Missouri, the United 
States, and the world. 


An Integrated Program, Not 
Merely a Course 


The Problems-of-Living course, how- 
ever, is not merely a content course on 
orientation, important as that objective 
is. It represents an effort to bring to- 
gether into one integrated program sev- 
eral of the services which it is felt are 
significant for all beginning pupils. 
Much of the guidance service for ninth- 
grade pupils is centered in the Problems- 
of-Living program; every teacher of a 
Problems-of-Living course serves as the 
school’s advisor to her. group of pupils, 
The testing program on aptitudes and 
abilities operates through this same me- 
dium; one specific illustration of how it 
functions is that pupils deficient in read- 
ing ability are identified and assignment 
made to special classes where the defi- 
ciency can be removed. Moreover, the 
course takes the place of ninth-grade 
English and social studies; these subjects 
are not offered separately, satisfactory 
amarks in the Problems-of-Living course 
being accepted for entrance into tenth- 
grade English and social-studies courses. 

Theoretically there can be a tenth- 
grade, an eleventh-grade, and a twelfth- 
grade Prcblems-of-Living course in the 





St. Louis schools. 


The difficulty of de- 
veloping a course of this type and the 
special needs of the entering ninth-grade 
class have conspired to limit the course 
to the first year of high school. 


The Teacher the Determining 
Factor 


No program can be better than those 
who teach it. Realizing the difficulty of 
teaching the Problems-of-Living course 
with no one basic text-book, with no de- 
veloped course of study for it, with con- 
tent determined by the changing life of 
school and community and nation in 
these troublous times, the administra- 
tion of the St. Louis schools has assigned 
instructors who through training, ex- 
perience, and demonstrated versatility 
have shown themselves both able and 
eager to undertake a challenging prob- 
lem. It is probably for this reason mainly 
that the Problems-of-Living course has 
been successful in winning its way in the 
face of difficulties and doubts. 





Quantico Schools 
(From page 11) 


To assist the child in mastering the 
techniques for independent investi- 
gation 

To instill a feeling of respect for the 
dignity of work 

To instill the desire to start aJob, the 
will to carry it through, and the sat- 
isfaction in having done one’s best 

To train the student to think inde- 
pendently and without showing 
prejudices 

To create a respect for judaments and 
opinions of others 

To give training in making group de- 
cisions 

To provide for the development of cre- 
ative instincts 

To cultivate a love for the beautiful 

To develop proper attitudes toward 
health and safety 

There are evidences in the regular 

school day that many of these objectives 
have not only been set up*but that they 
are understood and interpreted in the 
many activities of the Quantico Post 
School. 





Golden Jubilee Celebration 


The final meeting of the fiftieth an- 
niversary celebration of the Public Edu- 
cation Association, New York City, will 
be a Golden Jubilee dinner, April 10 at 
Hotel Roosevelt. Three meetings on 
aspects of American Education in Tran- 
sition and a conference devoted to the 
subject Why More All-Day Neighbor- 
hood Schools? have. been held as part of 
the celebration. 
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Inter-American 
Educational Relations 





Latin-American 


Traveling Exhibitions 


Teaching Materials Available to Educational Institutions 


Six different kinds of exhibitions of 
Latin-American teaching materials are 
available for routing to schools, libraries, 
and other educational institutions 
through the Library Service Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education in coopera- 
tion with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. The following 
exhibitions are designed to promote in- 
ter-American understanding through the 
use of suitable printed materials, audio- 
visual aids, and realia. Students are thus 
given an opportunity to study the neigh- 
bor republics with more teaching mate- 
rials than are available in the average 
school. Exhibits are entitled: “Our 
Neighbor Republics,” ‘Lands and Peo- 
ples South of Us,” “Art in the Countries 
South of Us,” “Social Studies in the 
Countries South of Us,” “The Spanish 
Language in the Countries South of Us,” 
and “Portuguese, The Language of 
Brazil.” 

Our Neighbor Republics presents a 
general survey of geographical, histori- 
cal, and economical facts pertaining to 
Mexico and Central and South America. 
A collection of 25 books and an equal 
number of pamphlets and magazines 
form the nucleus of this exhibition which 
also contains pieces of handicraft from 
the other American republics, phono- 
graphic recordings of their songs and 
dances, flags, posters, and mounts. 
Among the mounts is “South America— 
The Land” which includes a physical 
map and photographs depicting some of 
the highly diverse regions such as moun- 
tain valleys, desert coast, high Andes, 
Chilean farmlands, the Brazilian and 
Guiana highlands, the sinking eastern 
coastline, and the great plains of Argen- 
tina known as the Pampas. 

Another recent addition to this exhibi- 
tion is the mount, “Heroes,” depicting the 
careers of Simén Bolivar and José de San 
Martin up to the moment of their meet- 
ing in Guayaquil. “Mexican Costumes,” 
a four-panel mount with the regional 


costumes of Mexico in color plates by 
Carlos Mérida, has also been added to the 
materials originally included in this ex- 
hibition in 1942. One hundred and fifty 
sets of this exhibition are available. 

Lands and Peoples South of Us—A 
Portfolio presents a cross section of the 
life and culture in the other American 
republics. The portfolio consists of 30 
photographic panels with descriptive 
text which are arranged according to the 
following regional divisions: Mexico 
and Central America, Caribbean Islands 
and Coasts, Andean Regions, Southern 
Plains, Brazil and the Amazon. Five 
hundred sets of this exhibition are avail- 
able for circulation. 

The following four exhibitions do not 
attempt to give a general picture of life 
and people in the Latin-American coun- 
tries, but stress a specialized field, such 
as art, archaeology, social science, and 
the Spanish and Portuguese languages. 
Accordingly, they are primarily suitable 
for high-school and college students, as 
well as for teacher training, though toys 
and children’s books for elementary 
school grades are not omitted. 

Art in the Countries South of Us con- 
sists of 12 panels showing enlarged 
photographs and color reproductions of 
works of art from Pre-Columbian times 
to our day. A selection of 27 books, and 
the same number of pamphlets and 
catalogs, on Latin-American art and 
archaeology are also included, as well as 
maps, phonographic recordings and 
examples of traditional Latin-American 
crafts, such as painted Mexican gourds, 
hand-woven Guatemalan textiles, and 
Chilean toy banks. This exhibition trav- 
els in a box which serves at the same time 
as display case. Twenty sets are avail- 
able. 

Social Studies in the Countries South 
of Us contains 27 books and 54 pam- 
phiets and magazines stressing such sub- 
jects as geography, transportation, in- 
dustries, products, and science. ® 





These books and pamphlets are sup- 
plemented by the portfolio, “Lands and 
Peoples South of Us,” a mount showing 
samples of Latin-American woods, a cos- 
tume mount, and a Mexican poster. Six 
maps, phonographic recordings, and a 
number of typical folk art objects are 
also part of this exhibition. Ten sets are 
available. 

The Spanish Language in the Coun- 
tries South of Us differs from the other 
exhibitions to the extent that all 38 
books and 34 pamphlets and magazines 
contained in it are printed in Spanish 
and published in Latin America. 

Its central theme is a puppet theatre 
with a back drop designed by the Mexi- 
can artist, Xavier Guerrero, and two 
puppets made by Graciela Amador, of 
the Ministry of Public Education in 
Mexico. To inspire school programs, 
plays and stories have been chosen for 
use with the puppet theatre. The re- 
cordings, songbooks, costume, and dance 
panels also serve to enhance the educa- 
tional value of the puppet theatre as a 
device for furthering the teaching of 
Spanish. Nine sets are available. 

Portuguese, The Language of Brazil, 
also has a puppet theatre as its central 
theme. Plays and stories for children 
in Portuguese, phonograph recordings, 
song and dance books, and a mount de- 
picting representative fiesta dances, com- 
plete the necessary materials for school 
performances. 

Besides books in Portuguese, a number 
of publications in English dealing with 
the geography, history, economy, and 
art of Brazil, are included in the exhi- 
bition. A photographic mount showing 
Dom Pedro II of Brazil is of especial in- 
terest, as is a group of reproductions from 
the work of Candido Portinari. Only one 
set of the Portuguese exhibition is avail- 
able. 


Teachers Manuals Prepared 


The Library Service Division began the 
preparation and circulation of the exhi- 
bitions of Latin-American teaching ma- 
terials in 1942. Since then, approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 students in almost 
10,000 educational institutions have used 
them as part of their inter-American 
studies. 

Teachers’ manuals with background 
information on the articles displayed and 
suggestions for presenting the exhibi- 
tions to students accompany each loan 
collection. The manual pertaining to the 
éxhibition, “Our Neighbor Republics,” 
has been revised. Three bibliographies, 
Arts, Crafts, and Customs; Our Neighbor 
Republics; and Industries, Products, and 
Transportation, have also been prepared 
in connection with the exhibitions. De- 
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scriptive leaflets and teachers’ manuals 
for each exhibition and the three bibliog- 
raphies are available upon request. 

The Library Service Division has been 
aided in the routing of the exhibitions by 
State departments of education, teach- 
ers colleges, city and county superin- 
tendents, librarians of school and public 
libraries, and directors of museums. 
The heads of inter-American centers, 
educational service bureaus, and dem- 
onstration centers of the Office of the 
Coordinator of“Inter-Amevican Affairs 
are circulating about 80 cxhibitions in 
their communities. Recently, Army camp 
and hospital libraries and the Arts and 
Skills Corps of the American Red Cross 
have begun to use an increasing number 
of the Latin-American exhibitions. 

School administrators and others in- 
terested in obtaining exhibitions may 
apply in writing to the Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Mexican Campaign Against 
Illiteracy 


A Nation-wide and officially sponsored 
National Campaign Against Illiteracy 
goes into operation in Mexico in March. 
President Manuel Avila Camacho an- 
nounced the campaign in a national 
broadcast at the time the law governing 
it, went into effect. Parts of his message 
are here quoted: ; 

“Today the Mexican Government has 
made a decision of importance. I want 
to ask all of you to consider it with fer- 
vent patriotism as a decision expediting 
an emergency law by virtue of which all 
Mexicans over 18 and under 60 years of 
age who can read and write Spanish and 
who are not incapacitated should teach 
reading and writing to at least one illit- 
erate person... 

“IT know very well that the education 
of a town and of a people is not rooted 
exclusively in eliminating illiteracy, but 
I know, with equal ciarity, that the first 
indispensable step to that education is 
the teaching of reading and writing. 
And since half of Mexico is composed of 
illiterates, no other social problem which 
we confront could be more completely 
planned with the hope of a perfect, logi- 
cal solution... 

“The Secretary of Public Education 
will issue 10 million pamphlets for read- 
ing, and an equal number of notebooks 
for writing, which will be distributed 
freely to the instructors. Presidents and 


municipal delegates, or, in the larger 
cities, special commissions, will take care 
of this distribution ... 

“The campaign will be developed in 
three steps. The first, from date of the 








law until the last day of February 1945. 
This period will be dedicated to the or- 
ganization of the program and the dis- 
tribution of the pamphlets. During the 
seconu period, in the course of one year, 
the teaching will be carried out. And 
the third, which will be utilized for re- 
viewing and tabulating the results, will 
end on May 31, 1946.” 

The campaign is proceeding according 
to plan, and is receiving the enthusiastic 


support of the press and of high officials, 


it is reported. 
Teacher Education in Chile 

For the first time in 102 years of 
teacher education in Chile, a national 
congress of directors and teachers of the 
normal schools of the Republic was held 
to consider vital, present-day. problems 
of teacher education. Among important 
conclusions reached at the congress, heid 
in the city of Santiago late in 1944, were 
the following: 

The normal schools should supply the 
public schools of Chile with teachers who 
possess a Gemocratic outlook on life, and 
who are equipped with the skills re- 
quired for leadership in a democratic 
country. Teachers sheuld be prepared 
to function as leaders in social welfare 
work in their communities 

The rural normal schools should em- 
phasize agricultural education and rural 
life, and their graduates should begin 
their careers in rural schools and should 
be encouraged to devote their lives to 
this field of service. 

Normal! school teachers should be en- 
couraged to engage in research work on 
problems of education, and should be 
more active in inservice education of 
teachers after they leave the normal 
schools. There should be more student 
participation in the classrooms of the 
normal schools. 

The use of visual aids should be en- 
couraged, and educational tours of the 
Republic planned. 


Teachers from the Other 
American Republics 


Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru 
will be represented by 10 teachers of 
English from those countries, arriving 
in Washington in March under the 
sponsorship of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the Department of State. 
After a short period of orientation in 
Washington the teachers will go to 
schools throughout the country to serve 
as assistants to regular teachers for a 
period of approximately 6 weeks. The 
group will come together at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, Bloomington, for a spe- 
cial course in methods of teaching Eng- 
lish. The teachers will return to their 
own countries to resume the teaching of 
English to students whose native tongue 
is Span&h or Portuguese. 












Requests for Teaching 
Materials 


“Please send me all the informa- 
tion you have on Latin America.” 

General requests such as this are 
frequently received by the Division 
of Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations, U. S. Office of Education. 
Age and grade level, and course or 
subject, as well as specific purpose 
for which materials are needed are 
essential information for the selec- 
tion of suitable items to be sent to 
schools, 

Requests from students, often 
giving home addresses, and without 
reference to the school or teacher, 
present a serious problem, especi- 
ally owing to manpower shortages 
and the crowded condition of the 
mails. As many as 40 requests 
from individual students in the 
same school, asking for similar in- 
formation, have been received re- 
cently. Such requests cannot be 
filled, but a letter from a teacher 
or principal, outlining the needs of 
the class or school is welcomed, 
and receives individual attention 
by the appropriate specialist. 











Five teachers from Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
and Mexico are at present participating 
in educational programs in schools in 
this country. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion has arranged the programs for these 
visiting teachers, who are engaged in 
the fields of guidance, nursery-kinder- 
garten, graphic arts, primary, home 
economics, and trade and _ industrial 
education. 

Teachers of English from Cuba, 10 of 
whom will be in the United States during 
April and May, will attend The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, for an in- 
tensive course in the English language 
and American civilization. The U. S. 
Office of Education and the Department 
of State are cooperating in the planning 
for the Cuban teachers’ visit. 


Loan Packets on Inter- 
American Friendship and 
Understanding 


Several of the loan packet series have 
recently been revised. ‘Development of 
Pan Americanism” (IX-G-7), which is 
appropriate for high-school classes 
studying history, now includes the fol- 
lowing items: 

Inter-American Cooperation Through 
Colleges and Universities, a publication 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Inter-American Highlights, 1890-1940; 
The Basic Principles of the Inter-Amer- 
ican System; Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, April 1940; all published by 
the Pan American Union. 

“Cultural Relations with Latin Amer- 
ica,” reprinted from the Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin. 

Teamwork in the Americas; The Good 
Neighbors; “Economic Projects for Hem- 
isphere Development”; “The Rio de 
Janeiro Conference of 1942”, Foreign 
Policy Reports; all four published by the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

Inter-American Bibliographical Re- 
view, summer, 1942; published by the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Association. 

Inter-American Cooperation and In- 
ter-American Questionnaire, prepared 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The Road to Pan-Americanism, Com- 
mittee for Inter-American Cooperation. 

Syllabus for Teachers—The United 
States and the Other Americas, Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

Teachers may secure this loan packet 
of publications for a period of 2 weeks 


for examination. Items which are found 
Suitable for use may then be ordered 
from publishers. Address requests for 
the packet to Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, U. 8. Office of 
Education, Washington 25,D.C. Return 
postage must be paid by the borrower. 


Translated into Spanish 

The article, “Bill and Sue Go to High 
School,” which appeared in EDUCATION 
FOR Victory September 20, 1944, has 
been translated into Spanish in Cuba 
and mimeographed as a pamphlet. The 
translation is by Dr. Eduardo F. Lens y 
De Vera, vice director of the Institute of 
Havana for the Sixth Congress of Doc- 
tors of Science, Philosophy, and Letters. 

Dr. Lens y De Vera states in the intro- 
duction that the article has been trans- 
lated because it.gives a vivid description 
of American education and will be of 
great interest to the secondary school 
teachers of Cuba, and to informed opin- 
ion in the Republic. 

Prepared by Carl A. Jessen, specialist 
in secondary education, the article ap- 
peared originally under the heading 
“Reviews of Elementary and Secondary 
Education in the United States.” 





A Bibliography of Language 
Arts Courses of Study 


This is the second installment in a 
series of bibliographies of courses of study 
to be issued at intervals in EDUCATION FoR 
Victory. The first installment, which 
listed Language Arts Courses of Study at 
the Elementary School Level only, was 
published in the February 20 issue. This 
installment was prepared by Carl A. Jes- 
sen, Specialist in Secondary Education 
and Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in 
Elementary Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Only those courses listed as language 
arts or one of the recognized aspects of 
this field are represented. It has not been 
possible to include core courses as such 
at the high-school level, or fused or inte- 
grated courses at the elementary school 
level where the language arts cannot be 
specifically identified. 


Secondary School Level 
Junior High School 
CALIFORNIA 

76. Long Beach. Long Beach City 
Schools. Handbook for the Improvement 
of Reading in Junior High Schools. 1941. 
57 p. Mimeographed. 


The diagnostic emphasis is probably the 
most significant characteristic of this hand- 
book prepared by a committee of teachers. 


Among the features are a check list on reading 
characteristics of pupils, a teacher's study 
guide on specific psychological factors, an 
interest inventory to be checked by the pupil, 
and a listing and discussion of reading tests, 
again with emphasis upon diagnostic features. 
Extensive booklists for both teachers and 
pupils are included. 


77. Santa Monica. Santa Monica City 


-Schools. English and Social Science 


(Core Course). 1941. 57 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


In this course of study 21 pages are given to 
seventh-grade English, covering reading, 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, word build- 
ing, letter writing, and creative writing. 
Bibliographies for teachers and pupils are 
included. 


78. Speech Arts and 
Journalism—Junior High School. 1941. 
6 p. Mimeographed. 


Both of these courses continue throughout 
the year. The course in speech arts empha- 
sizes pantomimes, the monologue, poetry, 
drama, speeches, everyday conversation, and 
leisure-time activities related to radio, motion 
pictures, puppets, and arts which make up 
the drama. The journalism course aims at 
an understanding of the newspaper and its 
features, including news stories, editorials, 
feature stories, and special departments. 
Considerable time is given to historical study 
of journalism, journalists, and printing. 


ILLINOIS 

79. Chicago. Board of Education, Bu- 
reau of Curriculum. A Course of Study 
in English for Experimental Use. 1943. 











Courses of Study 


The U. S. Office of Education 
Library is a repository for all types 
of courses of study from many 
States, cities, and counties 
throughout the country. 

In 1938 the publication, A Sur- 
vey of Courses of Study and Other 
Curriculum Materials Published 
Since 1934, Bulletin 1937, No. 31, 
was issued. This bulletin sum- 
marized course of study materials 
received through 1937. No follow- 
up study has been made from 1938 
to the present time. In 1944 the 
Office of Education Library issued 
a request for courses of study from 
1941 on. This fact determined the 
choice of the date, 1941, as the 
starting point for a series of bibli- 
ographies in curriculum fields that 
are of current interest to teachers 
and curriculum committees. These 
will appear from time to time in 
EDUCATION FoR Victory through the 
cooperative efforts of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Library and 
specialists in the various service 
divisions. : 

The listing of courses in any 
bibliography of this series will be 
limited to those received by the 
Library in response to its request 
for material, or those sent in vol- 
untarily. Courses of the following 
types are not included: (1) those in 
outline form which constitute 
merely directions for work, (2) 
those consisting largely of quota- 
tions from various authorities or 
from course of study sources, (8) 
those which are not dated. 











71 p. Mimeographed. (First Semester, 
Resource Units for English I), 


80. A Course of Study 
in English for Experimental Use. 1944. 
80 p. Mimeographed. (Second Semes- 
ter, Resource Units for English ID. 








There are 10 units in the ninth-grade 
ccurse, each unit being treated under the 
following heads: Purpose, desirable outcomes, 
general suggestions, illustrative activities, and 
useful materials. The sections on illustra- 
tive activities are especially rich in sugges- 
tion, showing as they do the effect of assem-~+ 
bling practical ideas from large numbers of 
classroom teachers. 


MARYLAND 


81. Baltimore. State Department of 
Education. Teaching English in War- 
time—A Compilation of Suggestions Sub- 
mitted by the Junior High School Teach- 
ers of English. Baltimore, The depart- 
ment. 1943. 39 p. Mimeographed. 
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In this publication are produced units on 
war-connected subjects prepared and used 
by various Baltimore teachers of grades 7 
to 9. The units, some of them new, some 
adaptations of units in existing courses of 
study, are suggested as illustrations of how 
teachers may vary the content of the English 
tnstruction more nearly to meet wartime 
needs. Sample units deal especially with 
reading the news and with studies of other 
nations. 


NEw YORK 


82. Scarsdale. Scarsdale High School. 
English Courses of Study—7th Grade. 
1941. Unpaged. Mimeographed. 


This general course of study includes 10 
pages given to English course of study and 
10 pages on special English. Developed in 
outline form, it gives 2 pages or less to the 
work of each grade, 7 to 12. 


OHIO 


83. Sandusky. Sandusky Public 
Schools. Junior High Courses of Study. 
1942-43. 89 p. Mimeographed. 


English is given 27 pages in this general 
course of study bulletin. An introductory 
section on organization, objectives, proce- 
dures, communication and grammar, and 
literature, is followed by text assignments by 
semesters together with recreative reading 
lists for grades 7 to 10. In addition there is 
a section giving suggestive measures for deal- 
ing with pupils below grade level in reading 
comprehension. 


OREGON 


84. Corvallis. Corvallis Public Schools. 
Curriculum Handbook, Grades 7-9 In- 
clusive. 1942. 116 p. Mimeographed. 


This is a general curriculum handbook for 
all subjects offered in the junior high schools. 
The language arts section occupies 10 pages. 
The course of study outlines the units to be 
taught and through a parallel column ar- 
rangement indicates how the work of each 
unit in language arts may be strengthened 
through “coordinated experiences” in other 
subject areas, such as mathematics, soctal 
ecucation, physical education, etc. 


85. ———— English—Scope 
and Sequence in Corvallis Junior High. 
n.d. Unpaged. Mimeographed. 


This committee report contains one-page 
outlines of work in grades 7, 8, and 9, but 
principally the report is taken up with the 
scope and sequence of English work in senior 
high school. 


WASHINGTON 


86. Olympia. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Temporary Guides 
for the Junior High School Curriculum— 
Guides to Teachers. Olympia, The de- 
partment. 1944. 116 p. (Instructional 
Service Bulletin No. 14) 


This bulletin deals with the entire program 
for grades 7, 8, and 9, no matter in what type 
of school organization, whether elementary 
or secondary, those grades are found. The 
section dealing with language arts (12 pages) 
treats for each of the three grades, speech and 
written composition, grammar, spelling, cap- 
italization, punctuation, and literatute and 
reading. 





Senior High School 
MIssovuriI 


87, Jefferson City. State Department 
of Education. Language Arts—General 
English. Jefferson City, The depart- 
ment. 1941. 424 p. (Missouri at Work 
on the Public School Curriculum, Sec- 
ondary School Series, Bulletin 3A). 


After comment on teaching procedures in 
reading, speaking and writing, and me- 
chanics as the three most important areas 
of English instruction, the course of study 
supplies illustrative materials with sample 
units for the guidance of teachers. These 
sample units are extensive and contain much 
more material than can be used in any class, 
thus necessitating modification by the 
teacher to fit the local needs. 


88. —— ——. Language Arts— 
School Publications and Speech. Jef- 
ferson City, The department. 1941. 
142 p. (Missouri at Work on the Public 
School Curriculum, Secondary School 
Series, Bulletin 3B). 


These two courses of study are a part of 
the differentiating program in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades of secondary schools. 
The course in school publications includes 
9 units on news writing, copy reading, edi- 
torial writing, advertising, etc., extending 
through a year’s work. Fundamentals of 
speech is a one-semester course aimed at de- 
veloping the minimum essentials with classes 
for whom this is the first specialized work in 
speech education. ‘ 


89. ——— ————. Fine Arts—Litera- 
ture and Dramatics. Jefferson City, The 
department. 1941. 164 p. (Missouri 


at Work on the Public School Curricu- 
lum, Secondary School Series, Bulletin 
8C). 


The courses in rea@ing appreciation (lit- 
erature) and dramatics are part of the 
differentiating program for twelfth-grade 
pupils. It will be observed that they are clas- 
sified as “Fine Arts."’ In the reading appre- 
ciation course emphasis is placed upon 
sections on organizations of the reading pro- 
gram, simple reading projects, and bibliogra- 
phy. The dramatics course is principally 
given over to presenting 17 units submitted 
by classroom teachers of dramatics courses 
in high schools, 


NEw JERSEY 


90. Haddonfield. Haddonfield Public 
Schools. Report of Course of Study 
Committee on Literature and Reading in 
the High School, Grades 9-12. 1944, 
33 p. Mimeographed. 

Guidance for teachers of English in the 


local schools is the keynote of this treatment 
of literature and reading in grades 9 to 12. 


91. Jersey City. Jersey City Public 
Schools. Syllabus in Journalism. 1941. 
23 p. Mimeographed. ¢ 


The work in journalism aims at 2 prin- 
cipal outcomes: (1) Understanding the 
ress ($ units); (2) development of specific 
ournalistic knowledge and the acquisition 
of a vivid and original style for expressing 
ideas in writing (18 units). A section on 
special types of journalistic writing is in- 
eluded. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


92. Etna. Etna Public Schools. 
Course of Study, Grades 9-12. 1941. 
158 p. Mimeographed. 

In a general course of study covering all 
high-school subjects, the section on English 
occupies 24 pages. Outlines, including sug- 


gested readings, are presented for 8 semesters 
of work. 


Junior and Senior High School 
CALIFORNIA 


93. Sacramento. State Department of 


Education. Teaching Reading in the 
Secondary School. Sacramento, The 
department. 1943. 49 p. (Vol. XII, 
No. 3.) 


That every high-school teacher, no matter 
what her subject, must be a teacher of read- 
ing, is fundamental to the approach in this 
bulletin. Part I is on “Building the Class- 
room Reading Program’, and Part II, on 
“Building the School-wide Reading Program”’. 
A bibliography is included. 


94. San Francisco. San Francisco 
Unified School District. The Teaching of 
Reading in the San Francisco Junior and 
Senior High Schools. 1943-44. 47 p. 

In this bulletin emphasis is placed upon 
reading as a school-wide program with special 
emphasis on reading as a part of the English 


program. An extensive bibliography is in- 
cluded. 


INDIANA 


95. Indianapolis. State Department 
of Public Instruction. Digest of Courses 
of Study for Secondary Schools of In- 
diana, Indianapolis, The department. 
1944. 247 p. (Bulletin No. 151.) 

This publication covers the entire offering 
¥ secondary schools, language arts included. 

utlines cover oral and written expression 


and literature appreciation for each semester 
of each of the 6 high-school years. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


96. Butler. Butler Public Schools. 
Course of Study in Seventh Grade Eng- 


lish. 1944. 19 p. Mimeographed. 

97. ————_- ———. Course of Study in 
Eighth Grade English. 1944. 18 p. 
Mimeographed. 

98. ———- ———-. Course of Study in 
Ninth Grade English. 1944. 24 p. 
Mimeographed. 

99, ——— ———._ Course of Stud: in 
Bnglish—Tenth Grade. 1944. 15 p. 
Mimeographed. 

100. ———_- ———-. Course of Study 
in Eleventh Grade English. 1944. 12p. 
Mimeographed. 

101. Course of Study 


in Twelfth Grade English. 1944. 9 p. 


These courses evidence the differentiation 
which results from their preparation by dif- 
ferent committees of teachers for each grade, 
along with the unity which comes from 
having the same advisor present with each 
committee, All courses are closely related to 
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the adopted textbooks of the school system. 
All give major attention to outlines of units 
of work to be covered. In the earlier years, 
stress is placed upon oral and written compo- 
sition, grammar, usage, spelling, etc.; in later 
years, the main emphasis shifts to study of 
literature. The content of units is fre- 
quently divided into two parts, one labeled 
core materials, and the other enrichment or 
free reading matcrials. 


RHOpDE ISLAND 


102. Providence. Department of Pub- 
lic schools. Course of Study in English, 
Grades 7-8-9. 1942. 216 p. Mimeo- 
graphed, 


103. —-—— —-——. Course of Study 
in English, Grades 10-11-12. 1942. 184 
p. Mimeographed. 


The continuous course of study in Eng- 
lish contained in these two volumes is de- 
veloped through progressively more difficult 
exercises each semester involving develop- 
mental reading, literature, extensive reading, 
oral language experiences, written language 
experiences, sentence and paragraph skills, 
grammar, usage, punctuation and capitali- 
zation, spelliug and word study. The senior 
high school course also contains a section 
on business English. Illustrative units are 
given for the guidance of teachers in each 
semester’s work. 


TEXAS 


104. Forth Worth. Fort Worth Public 
Schools. Language Arts—A Handbook 
for Teachers, Grades 7-12. 1944. 10 p. 
Mimeographed. 

This handbook is intended to supplement 
course of study bulletins and textbooks in 
grades 7 to 12. Part I gives a philosophy for 
teachers of language arts. Part II deals with 
placement in grades 7 to 12 of skills in oral 
and written expression, usage, grammar, 
reading, and listening. Part III is a profes- 
sional bibliography on the teaching of 
English. 


UTAH 


105. Salt Lake City. State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Language 
Arts—Suggestive Program in Language 
Arts. Salt Lake City, The department, 
1941. 72 p. Mimeographed. 

Grammar, English forms and usage, oral 
activities, written activities, and literature 
are dealt with in each grade 7 to 12. Special 
sections are included on suggestive lessons, 
suggested areas of exploration, and creative 
writing. 


Elementary and 
Secondary Levels 


CALIFORNIA 


106. Placer County. Board of Educa- 
tion. Teacher’s Handbook and Course 
of Study. Auburn, California. Board 
of Education. 1941. 90 p. 


The language arts defined to include hand- 
writing, language, reading, and spelling aye 
presented in terms of a general statement, 
desirable outcomes and practices, books and 
materials for the primary, intermediate and 
upper grades and grades 9-12 (academic) 
and grades 9-11 (nonacademic). There is a 
section on remedial reading. 


631963 ° —45-—— 2 


LOUISIANA 


107. Baton Rouge. State Department 
of Education. Course of Study in Lan- 
guage Arts, Grades Four to Eleven. 
Baton Rouge, The department, 1941. 
246 p. 


This bulletin present: a good general view 
of a language arts program. It is not a typi- 
cal outline by grades, but rather is designed 
to give a point of view. The introduction 
consists of an over-all statement on status, 
objecti *s, evaluation of pupil progress, ma- 
terials of instruction, and qualifications of 
the teacher. Other sections deal with oral 
composition, written composition, vocabu- 
lary, creative writing, reading, poetry in the 
elementary school, and literature in grades 
8-11. 


108. —— ———. Course of Study in 
Speech. Baton Rouge, The Department, 
September 1942. 200 p. (Bulletin No. 
467.) 


This bulletin outlines the fundamentals in 
a course in speech without reference to grade 
placement. The teacher is expected to adapt 
the content and the suggestions to the ma- 
turity level of her pupils in the light of the 
concepts of speech education presented in 
the introduction.” These are expressed in 
the form of assumptions concerning subject 
matter, individual differences, activities, drill, 
personality development, and factors in 
speech. There is a brief bibliography. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


109. Raleigh. State Department of 
Public Instruction. A Suggested Twelve- 
Year Program for the North Carolina 
Public Schools. Raleigh. The depart- 
ment, 1942. 293 p. 


Language arts, mathematics, science, 
health, and physical education, are included. 
Following a series of general statements sug- 
gestions are presented for each year of the 
child’s school life including expression both 
oral and written, reading and literature, 
handwriting, spelling. Illustrative units are 
included for the first and second grades and 
for some of the high-school years. Centers 
of interest in reading and literature are given 
for the high-school level. Included are a 
selected bibliography on the _ twelve-year 
program, and a briet section on foreign lan- 
guage teaching. 


OREGON 


110. Eugene. Eugene Public Schools. 
Language Arts. 1941. 139 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Following an introduction which expresses 
a philosophy for language arts teachifig, an 
outline for the work of each grade (1-12) is 
presented, Organized around social studies 
units in terms of oral communication, writ- 
ten communication, auxiliary ‘skills, and lit- 
erature.* Evaluation and a list of books 
classified in terms of social studies units are 
included for each level. At the high-school 
level, there are separate chapters on drama, 
newswriting, and creative writing. 


TEXAS 

111. Orange. Orange Independent 
S¢hool District. Tentative Course of 
Study for the Kindergarten—Social 
Sliudies, Science, Health and Physical 
Education, Music, Language Arts, and 
Arithmetic. 1943. Mimeographed. 
Similar courses for each of grades 1-6 
inclusive. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 200.) 


In the sections devoted to language arts 
the various stages in reading development are 
treated with emphasis on the problems of 
the initial —— in the primary grades, and 
on remedial reading in upper grades. How- 
ever, there is proper balance among the skills 
involved—reading and listening, speaking 
and writing. 


112, ———- ————. Tentative Course 
of Study in Language Arts, Grades Seven 
to Twelve. 1943. 127 p. Mimeographed. 
(Curriculum Bulletin No. 210.) 


A general over-all treatment of the lan- 
guage arts is given in chapter I, followed by 
chapters for grades 7-12, a chapter for each 
grade. The composition part of these course 
outlines stresses activities, usage and gram- 
mar, and word study; the literature section, 
emphasizes broad reading from _ selected 
reading lists. The volume closes with chap- 
ters on diagnostic tests, reading skills, and 
frequency of errors. 


WASHINGTON 


113. Seattle. Seattle Public Schools. 
Guidebook for the Language Arts. Man- 
ualof Standards for the Elementary 
Grades, 1943. 44 p. 


Includes standards for speaking, standards 
for writing, and directions for study. In the 
primary grades the book would be used by 
the teacher, in the intermediate grades by 
the children themselves. 


114. ———- ———-. Guidebook for the 
Language Arts. Manual of Standards for 
the Junior and Senior High Schools. 
1943. 69 p. 


This guidebook is written for both teacher 
and pupil. It contains considerable content 
material, but is not a textbook. There are 
three parts: “Standards for Speaking” (pro- 
nunctation, group discussion, telephone calls, 
etc.), “Standards for Writing” (punctuation, 
spelling, letter writing, etc.), and “Procedure 
for Study” (outlining, note taking, using 
books, etc.). 


115. ———. ——-—. Guideposts for 


the Expressional Phases of the Language 
Arts. 1944. 156 p. A Course of Study 
in Studying-Speaking-Writing. 


This course in loose-leaf form covering 
the period of kindergarten through grade 12, 
is the result of careful planning and effort 
on the part of representatives from all levels 
of the school system over a period of 6 years’ 
time, to develop a unified language program. 
It is a so-called “broad fields” program which 
draws upon content from all areas. By 
means of the program, the teacher plans 
her work in terms of the individual's present 
attainments and needs. 

A unique page arrangement provides for 
treatment gf certain specific problems from 
grade to grade, such as learning experiences, 
supporting program, learning practice—ex- 
pressed as impression, assimilation and ex- 
pression—evaluation, and _ bibliography. 
These are discussed from the standpoint of 
both speaking and writing through the first 
eight grades, and with inclusion of study as 
such in the grades beyond, together with 
unit treatment of some aspects in grades 11 
and 12. Reference is made throughout to 
the Guidebooks published separately which 
set standards for speaking, writing, and study 
and are geared into the total language arts 
program. Style sheets in compact folded 
form are available for pupil use. 
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volved, Leaflet No. 64; Some Considera- 
tions in Educational Planning for Urban 
Communities, Leaflet No. 66; Our 
Schools in the Post-war World: What 
Shall We Do for Them? Leaflet No. 71; 
Pupil Personnel Services for All Chil- 
dren, Leaflet No. 72; and Needs of Ex- 
ceptional Children, Leaflet No. 74. The 
second of a series of bibliographies on 
educational planning listing approxi- 
mately 100 selected references issued in 
1944 is available in mimeographed 
form. Supplementary pamphlets and 
bibliographical material will be issued at 
appropriate intervals or as new problems 
arise. A circular designed to aid plan- 
ning in the secondary school field is now 
in preparation. 

Consultative services to Federal agen- 
cies rendered during the year include, 
among others, planning for the distribu- 
tion of surplus war properties to enable 
the schools to receive a just share of 
those appropriate for school use; for the 
schools’ participation in stimulating the 
national nutrition program; for a co- 
ordinated attack by government and 
other agencies on Nation-wide health 
problems; for efficient school transporta- 
tion services under the Federal con- 
servation program; and locating school 
attendance centers in proposed irri- 
gated areas on which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will control the water supply. 

In a number of States the division of 
higher education has been instrumental 
in getting higher institutions to inven- 
tory their facilities and determine the 
uses to which they are willing to put 
them in the immediate post-war period. 

A Conference Work Book on such 
problems was prepared and has been 
widely used during the past year in 
many State-wide conferences in which 
staff members have participated. Among 
problems considered were admission and 
credit for returning veterans and war 
workers; changes in counseling and 
guidance procedures to meet post-war 
needs; peacetime lessons from training 
programs of the armed forces and 
courses and curricula to meet the needs 
of all post-war students, “especially 
short-term occupational and life-needs 
courses. 

In the vocational education field, ad- 
visory and research services are being di- 
rected to the adaptation of the voca- 
tional education program to post-war 
conditions. A committee consisting of 
members of the staff and representatives 
of labor and management, and various 
educational institutions, was appointed 
by the U. S. Commissioner of Education 





Educational Planning 


in 1943 to advise concerning a new area 
of vocational education of less than col- 
lege grade. A working committee of this 
group conducted inquiries resulting in a 
report on vocational-technical training 
for industrial occupations. Since Janu- 
ary 1944, a committee has been at work 
on an analysis of vocational training 
problems after the war. The work of 
this committee is still in progress. 


State-wide Planning 

Because education is so largely a State 
responsibility in our country, planning 
on a State-wide basis and by State offi- 
cials is of special significance. Last year 
EDUCATION FOR Victory reported an ex- 
pected increase in interest in State plan- 
ning because of the action of the Council 
of State Governments in taking a definite 
stand in regard to the role of all State 
departments, including, education de- 
partments, in post-war planning. That 
interest in the improvement of public 
education as a State function has been 
heightened during the year is evidenced 
both in the number of States actively 
planning for improved programs and in 
the type of planning carried on. 

The Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers at its 1944 annual meeting again 
expressed approval of the principles 
enunciated by the Council. It accepted 
a report of its Study Commission con- 
cerned with educational planning, 
approving the principles, (a) that re- 
sponsibility for leadership in planning 
educational programs should be assumed 
by regularly constituted education au- 
thorities, (b) that it should be a continu- 
ous process requiring adaption to 
emergency needs, (c) that it should be 
functional and realistic, and (d) that it 
should provide for continuing evaluation 
of the planning process. 

These principles have been quite gen- 
erally followed by State education au- 
thorities and State planning agencies in- 
fluenced by them. This is illustrated by 
activities of educational survey commis- 
sions authorized by legislative enact- 
ment or through gubernatorial appoint- 
ment, or both, in such States as Iowa, 
New York, Michigan. In these as in 
other States, professionally directed sur- 
veys of public education have been made 
to disclose conditions and needs, and the 
findings have formed the basis of the 
recommendations made and the plans 
projected. 

A further incentive to State planning 
came through the action of a few States 
in appropriating funds to local govern- 
ments for planning purposes. New 


York made 3 million dollars available 








to its local governments in 1943, starting 
a slight trend toward State financial aid 
for blueprinting post-war projects. 
Four States followed in 1944—California, 
providing 10 million dollars; Michigan, 
5 million; Maryland and New Jersey 
each $500,000. It seems possible that 
this example may result in similar legis- 
lation in some of the 44 States in which 
legislatures are convening this year. 

While in no sense an exhaustive list, 
the following reports of State planning 
activities are representative and indica- 
tive of some important trends in State 
educational planning. 
FLORIDA 

A Florida Siate Citizens Committee on 
Education, appointed by the Governor, 
is conducting a comprehensive study of 
education in that State. The members 
of the committee are authorized to se- 
cure a staff, funds for which are fur- 
nished from the Governor’s contin- 
gent fund and funds available to the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The stated purpose is that of de- 
veloping a more adequate educational 
program for the State. The committee 
is to submit a preliminary report and 
recommendations at an early date. 
MARYLAND 

Plans for education in Maryland are 
officially reported in a bulletin entitled 
A Proposed Program for Education in 
Maryland, published by the State De- 
partment of Education, with a foreword 
by the president of the State Board of 
Education and addressed to the Gov- 
ernor. It is the result of State-wide 
studies made by members of the staff of 
the State Department of Education un- 
der the direction of the board. 

Proposals include some for immediate 
and some for future achievement; they 
are to be effected by local systems as well 
as by action of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Recommendations are made for 
smaller classes; for extending the pro- 
gram from 11 to 12 years; for attracting 
students to teacher-training institu- 
tions; for better salaries for teachers; 
for an extended and enriched school 
program to include physical education 
and health, vocational education, guid- 


ance, workshops, physical education, 
school lunch program, junior colleges, 
preschool education where feasible, 
work experience, radio, and adult 
education. 
NEw YorK 


In New York where planning has been 
under way under the direction of the 
State Board of Regents for more than 2 
years, considerable progress is reported. 
The proposed plans, according to Com- 


1News Bulletin, Public Administration 
Clearing House, January 22, 1945, . 
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missioner Stoddard, cover every phase of 
the educational program from the ele- 
mentary through higher education with 
special emphasis upon problems of fi- 
nance and structure and the development 
of new post-secondary institutes. 

Specific phases of the program include 
the revision of present policies of State 
aid to local districts; secondary schools 
designed to attract 90 percent of youth 
in their teens; full contact with boys in 

the armed services and war industries, in- 
cluding high-school courses designed for 
older students; greater attention to the 
problem of counselling, guidance, and 
mental hygiene; and revision of the 
State’s post-secondary education pro- 
gram. 

An interesting feature of the New York 
planning program is the development of 
a special manual for school boards out- 
lining procedures for studying the educa- 
tional needs of schools and communities. 
The estimated costs to the State are ap- 
proximately 65 million dollars.’ Studies 
now under way in the New York State De- 
partment are expected to find to what ex- 
tent existing instituions meet the needs 
of youth, and thereby furnish valid ma- 
terials on post-war school problems. 
MICHIGAN 

Intensive studies in Michigan have 
been under way for 2 year's by the Michi- 
gan Public Education Study Commission 
appointed by one Governor and approved 
and authorized by his successor and pro- 
vided with a grant for its activities by the 
legislature. The report entitled The Im- 
provement of Public Education in Michi- 
gan, submitted late in 1944 is in three 
parts: Part I, A Study of Current Condi- 
tions; Part II, Pointing Up of the Gen- 
eral Needs of Education in Michigan; 
and Part III, Goals for Improvement. 
Recommendations, addressed to the 
legislature, single out certain ones for 
immediate action and others requiring 
constitutional changes or succeeding 
legislative action, and present a pro- 
posed program based on the needs of 
public education in Michigan as dis- 
clused by the study. 

Among significant proposals are: Re- 
organization of districts; provision for a 
State Board of Education with adminis- 
trative control of ali public elementary 
and secondary schools and institutions, 
including transfer of the authority now 
exercised by the State Board of Control 
for vocational education, and appoint- 
ment of the chief State school officer as 
the executive of the board. Recommen- 
dations concerning the school plant in- 
clude one providing a State post-war re- 
serve fund of 10 million dollars to meet 
the most immediate post-war needs. 


2? School and Society, January 15, 1944. 







NorTH CAROLINA 

The legislature of North Carolina has 
established a State planning board with 
a managing director in charge, and has 
appointed a State committee to serve 
as a coordinating agency for all plan- 
ning activities in the fleld of education, 
including those for present and post- 
war periods. A program is well under 
way in “virtually all fields of educa- 
tional endeavor.” Coordination of 
health, welfare, and recreation is al- 
ready planned or in progress. Among 
the agencies carrying on planning in 
education are the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association, the Negro State 
Teachers Association, the State Board 
of Education, the State Department of 
Education, and many local groups. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The State Council of Education in 
Pennsylvania, formerly called the State 
Board of Education, appointed a Post- 
War Education Planning Committee 
early in 1944. Under the Committee’s 
general direction, a number of study 
groups have been provided to study and 
make recommendations on post-war 
education problems. Included are 
groups concerned with: (1) Instruc- 
tional programs and procedures, working 
through 8 subcommittees representing 
preschool, elementary, secondary, and 
vocational education, and veterans’ re- 
habilitation, among others; (2) school 
organization and administration, work- 
ing through 5 subcommittees on special 
topics; (3) teacher and liberal arts edu- 
cation, with 5 subcommittees; (4) pre- 
professional and professional education, 
with 5 subcommittees; (5) public library, 
museum and historical activities, with 6 
subcommittees, and (6) legislation. Ac- 
cording to State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Haas, “the study is 
planned to consider both present and 
post-war needs to the extent that such 
can be determined by the evidence now 
available in all departments and in all 
levels of public education.” 
GEORGIA 

The Agricultural and Industrial De- 
velopment Board of Georgia is the au- 
thorized planning board for the State. 
It includes an educational panel, of 
which the State superintendent of edu- 
cation is chairman, which maintains a 
full-time paid director and staff. The 
panel is working with State-wide groups 
of laymen and school officials on such 
problems as the program of the schools, 
administrative organization, financing, 
school buildings, transportation, and 
teacher education. A full year’s study 
of these problems in 12 counties is un- 
der way directed by the panel staff. 





IowA 

The Iowa School Code Commission, 
appointed by the Governor pursuant to 
a Senate Joint Resolution of the 50th 
General Assembly, prepared a report to 
the Governor in June 1944, presenting a 
series of recommendations discussed in 
the body of the report and embodied in 
legislative bills to be submitted to the 
5ist General Assembly. 

Among the proposals recommended are 
such far-reaching changes in the struc- 
ture of education in Iowa as the follow- 
ing: (1) A State department of public 
instruction with a State board of pub- 
lic instruction appointed by the Gover- 
nor, a State superintendent appointed 
by the board, with such a staff as is 
“deemed necessary;” (2) strengthening 
of county administration of schools 
through provision for a county board 
of education whose duties include ap- 
pointment of a county superintendent 
of schools as its executive Officer; (3) 
State funds to the amount of one-fourth 
of total costs of public-school education; 
(4) reorganization of school districts 
within counties in the interest of econ- 
omy, efficiency, and equality of educa- 
tional opportunity; (5) a division for the 
special education of the handicapped in 
the State Department of Education; (6) 
abolition of present State Board for Vo- 
cational Education and transfer of its 
duties to the State Board of Education. 
Other recommendations concern teacher 
qualifications, salary, and tenure, estab- 
lishment of kindergartens (on a permis- 
sive basis) and high-school tuition. 

To assist in implementing the recom- 
mendations of the Commission through 
legislation, an extensive program of 
study and discussion, including radio 
talks and organization of discussion 
groups, is under way, promoted by the 
Iowa State Teachers Association. Dis- 
cussion is guided and stimulated by wide 
distribution of a series of eight study 
units entitled Getting the Facts About 
Iowa Schools, prepared and published by 
the Association. Among the subjects of 
the study units are: Schools and School 
Enrollment, School Support, Relation of 
Size of School to Cost of Operation, 
School Finance. Other materials, in- 
cluding outlines facilitating. study and 
discussion of local school conditions are 
issued by the women of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

VIRGINIA 

The Virginia Education Commission 
completed a State-wide survey and pre- 
sented its report to the Governor in 
January 1945. The Commission was 
created at the 1944 session of the General 
Assembly to make a thorough and com- 
plete study of the system of public free 
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schools in Virginia. Membership in- 
cluded State senators, assembly dele- 
gates, and educators. The Commission 
appointed an executive director under 
whose direction 15 committees were se- 
lected composed of business and profes- 
sional leaders assigned to 15 main topics. 
The report was compiled on the basis of 
the work of these committees. The re- 
port recommends larger and more eco- 
nomic administrative units, operation of 
12 school grades, development of a broad 
program of vocational education; a pro- 
gram of guidance; adequate provision for 
_health and physical fitness; employment 
of visiting teachers; improved teaching 
personnel, involving qualifications and 
salaries. 
WISCONSIN 

State-wide planning in Wisconsin is 
under way through the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Planning Couhcil, working on 
a cooperative planning program. The 
Wisconsin Education Association and the 
Department of Public Instruction have 
equal representation on the Council. 
Funds to carry on its activities are con- 
tributed by the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation and the Kellogg Foundation; 
staff services are given by the State De- 
partment of Education, the University 
of Wisconsin, the State Teachers Col- 
leges, and certain superintendents and 
boards of education. The contemplated 
planning will be concerned with the total 
State education program and all condi- 
tions which influence its sficcess. The 
Council organization provides for five 
major committees: The Wisconsin Edu- 
cational Policies Committee, made up of 
representatives from lay organizations, 
educational agencies, and governmental 
agencies, and concerned with general 
policies and coordination; the TeacHtr 
Education and Certification Committee; 
the Administration Committee; the 
Youth Committee; and the Curriculum 
Guiding Committee. The names of the 
last four committees indicate their func- 
tions. 


OHIO 

A State-wide planning program in 
Ohio is in process of formulation 
through State workshops sponsored by 
the five State universities, the State De- 
partment of Education, the Ohio Su- 
perintendents’ Association, and the 
Ohio Education Association. The first 
workshop was held in Miami in 1944. 
It was attended by representatives of 
labor, industry, and education, and con- 
tinued over a 2-week period of discus- 
sion and conference concerned with 
State-wide school problems and needs. 
A report of the findings and recommen- 
dations of the conference has been 
widely distributed. 





The workshop will be followed by an- 
other larger and more representative one 
to be held in 1945. Together these two 
workshops—of 1944 and 1945—are to 
result in preliminary plans for a State- 
wide school program. Among the de- 
sirable changes considered by the first 
workshop are: Extension of the school 
program downward, to include 1 year of 
prekindergarten with programs of pa- 
rental education, and upward’ at least 2 
years beyond the twelfth year; provi- 
sion for education to meet the needs 
of returning veterans; reorganization of 
school districts to insure at least 12 years 
of equal educational opportunity to all 
youth and young adults; creation of a 
State board of education to facilitate 
planning long-term educational pro- 
grams; raising the level of teachers sal- 
aries; providing for better school financ- 
ing; increasing State support; and es- 
tablishing a guidance program for all 
pupils from the earliest school year 
through the last school year. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The State Department of Education in 
West Virginia is working with the State 
Planning Board on educational propos- 
als. In October 1944, the department 
outlined a school buildings program to 
the board requesting its support. The 
plan contemplates an 8-year construc- 
tion program estimated to cost $41,- 
000,000. Of that amount $26,000,000 is 
to be allotted to the construction of new 
buildings, and $15,000,000 to additions 
to present buildings. For the repair, 
improvement, and construction of school 
buildings within the next biennium, the 
State department expects to ask the leg- 
islature (1945) to remove the present 
limitation on the tax levy for perma- 
nent improvements and to make a spe- 
cial appropriation of $4,500,000 for 
schoolhouse construction. This would 
make available (with expected Federal 
fund) a building program of $11,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000.’ 


NortTH DAKOTA 


A post-war, five-point program was 
recently advocated for North Dakota 
by a former Governor for the better- 
ment of social and economic condi- 
tions in the State. Among important 
points emphasized are (1) a complete 
educational program for men in the 
service if they wish to complete their 
education after their return home; (2) 
an expanded opportunity for vocational 
and trade education for all youth in the 
State. 





* West Virginia School Journal, November 
944, 











MISSISSIPPI 

The State Department of Education of 
Mississippi recently issued a report on 
War and Post-war Adjustments in Mis- 
sissippi Schools. The report states that 
progress is being made in the follow- 
ing areas: Emphasis on fundamentals in 
the course of study; increased emphasis 
on guidance programs; plans for voca- 
tional education including education for 
homemakers and _ parents; ‘increased 
number of junior colleges; specialized 
education opportunities for the handi- 
capped; school lunches; revised policy 
of allocating common-school funds, and 
school plant program. 


Regional Planning 

Education being a State and local re- 
sponsibility, it is not to be expected that 
regional planning for education would 
be as widespread nor as feasible as that 
for conservation of resources, water 
power, or roads, for example. However, 
State education departments, State edu- 
cation associations, and universities and 
colleges in the South, have within the 
past few years sponsored regional con- 
ferences concerned with educational 
problems. The Southern States Work 
Conferences offer an example, the objec- 
tive of which is improving education in 
the Southern States. They are held an- 
nually at Daytona Beach; Fla., and at- 
tended by representatives of 14 Southern 
States. 

The Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education has held two con- 
ferences at Gatlinburg, Tenn., also at- 
tended by representatives of the South- 
ern States. The committee was ap- 
pointed by the American Council on Ed- 
ucation to study resources of the South 
and possibilities of developing a region- 
wide program to make research findings 
concerned with resources available for 
school use. Other regional conferences 
held during the year are the Arkansas 
Valley Resources Translation Conference 
and the Southern Rural Life Council; the 
former attended by representatives of 
four States, the latter by representatives 
of a number of Southern States. The 
following States were represented last 
year at one or more of these conferences: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. 


Planning in Local School 
Systems 


Cities throughout the country, espe- 
cially those containing large school sys- 
tems, have been actively planning dur- 
ing the past year, directly in the educa- 
tional field or in the general civic and 
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social field including education, or both. 
New York City is an example of the last 
named procedure. Mayor LaGuardia’s 
post-war program for new construction 
in New York City includes provision for 
$100,000,000 for school construction.‘ 
The estimates cover replacement of obso- 
lescent buildings and new buildings, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and vocational. 
Among the buildings projected is an 
aviation high school. 

In New York, school planning, espe- 
cially that concerned with sites and 
buildings, has gone forward in coopera- 
tion with other city departments. Nota- 
bly there is joint planning of play- 
grounds by the Board of Education and 
the Park Department. This coopera- 
tion is expected to result in the provi- 
sion of superior play facilities to be used 
by schools and for community purposes. 

Under way also in New York City is 
an investigation of the school programs 
and curriculum looking toward post-war 
needs. Committees were set up in 1943 
under the direction of the city superin- 
tendent of schools in 18 different areas 
to study significant changes or advances 
and the extent to which they may affect 
the school program. On the basis of the 
findings, the committees are to make 
desirable recommendations. The fact 
that a provision for adult education was 
included in the 1944-45 budget of the 
school system indicates that changes are 
already being effected. 

The Milwaukee schools under the di- 
rection of the city superintendent of 
schools are carrying on a dual program 
of post-war planning. The educational 
staff is actively studying the post-war 
needs of the community from the stand- 
point of desirable modifications in cur- 
ricular and personnel, of reorganization 
of schools, and the establishment of 
services. On the business side, a study 
of school plant needs and of financing 
post-war expansion of school programs 
is under way. In Cleveland, Ohio, two 
planning groups, the Occupational Plan- 
ning Committee planning for general 
post-war conditions, and the Mayor’s 
Post-war Council, are dovetailing their 
efforts. A subcgmmittee of the Council 
is made up of representatives of educa- 
tion, industry, social welfare, and civic 
interests. ; 

In Portland, Oreg, post-war plans in- 
clude a 5-year building program for 
Portiand’s schools. The plan already 
approved by the voters at a special elec- 
tion provides for a 5-mill tax levy calling 
for one million dollars each year for 5 
years, the annual sums to accumulate 
until after the war when material and 
labor are available. 


‘School Executive, November 1944. 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, the Board of Edu- 
cation has outlined a complete study of 
its building situation to determine needs 
for post-war expansion. Its outline, 
which should be suggestive to other cities 
includes: Section I—Determination of 
population trends and their projection 
for the next 20 years; Section II—Deter- 
mination of educational policy to cover 
(a) the scope and need of education serv- 
ices to be provided, (b) types of buildings 
necessary to follow (a), (c) groups to be 
served, (d) nature of facilities, (e) stand- 
ards to be set up; Section MI—Deter- 
mination of buildings to be abandoned 
because of obsolescence or because no 
longer needed in the area, buildings to be 
modernized, additions, new buildings; 
Section IV—Determination of major aids 
in construction, methods, and materials; 
Section V—Estimated costs of program. 

Planning in Syracuse and Onondaga 
County, N. Y., represents a slight depar- 
ture from the usual procedure. Begun 
as a post-war planning project for Syra- 
cuse, it has now become a larger com- 
munity planning project involving both 
the city of Syracuse and Onondaga 
County, and looking even beyond imme- 
diate post-war needs. The original ob- 
jective of full employment after the war 
is expanded to include studies of the re- 
sources and needs of the community as 
a whole, its people, housing, education, 
recreation, etc., in fact everything per- 
taining to better living at every level of 
economic and cultural needs. 

The agency in charge is the Post-war 
Planning Council of Syracuse and Onon- 
daga County working through three 
committees made up of leading citizens 
in all walks of life. Local agencies co- 
operating include the Chamber of Com- 
merce, County Parks and Planning Com- 
mission, Syracuse Highway Authority, 
Council of Socia] Agencies, among others. 
The Council’s Committee on Educational 
Planning is composed of representatives 
of city and county public schools, pa- 
rochial and private schools, city library, 
and Syracuse University. The univer- 
sity is planning to offer a community 
planning workshop during the summer 
of 1945 for teachers, administrators, and 
guidance personnel. 

While the foregoing examples are 
from the larger urban communities, 
post-war planning is not confined to 
such communities. Local school dis- 
tricts, large and small, in practically 
every State and separate schools and 
county school systems, though fewer in 
number, are planning both for present 
and post-war improvement of educa- 
tional facilities. 

Notable among county activities is a 
project directed from the University of 





Alabama in which six rural counties are 
participating. A report of this project 
entitled Planning Improvement in Rural 
Living Through the Schools was recently 
issued by the university. It is an ac- 
count of an exploratory study of educa- 
tional problems in the counties affected 
and was participated in by a number of 
State agencies including the State De- 
partment of Education, the State Plan- 
ning Commission, and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 


Organizations and Agencies 
Participate 

Educational organizations, national, 
State, and local, have been active during 
the year in indicating the place of edu- 
cation in a “world neighborhood,” in 
analyzing educational! programs, in out- 
lining desirable educational procedures, 
and in compiling “guides” to post-war 
planning in a variety of areas. Numer- 
ous publications in the form of pam- 
phlets, leaflets, and the like, have been 
issued; workshops and conferences en- 
couraged and provided, and discussion 
groups sponsored and directed on post- 
war problems and adjustments. 

Among educational organizations of 
national scope, the National Education 
Association and its varied affiliated com- 
missions and departments, of which the 
Educational Policies Commission and 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators are examples. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the American 
Federation of Teachers, and the Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship are others 
which have conducted studies and 
investigations and prepared and pub- 
lished materials on practically every 
aspect of education. Programs con- 
cerned with the education of returning 
veterans, With the education of “All 
American Youth,” with the responsibili- 
ties of general education in post-war 
America are indicative of the flelds and 
subjects on which such associations have 
issued extensive publications.’ 

The American Federation of Teachers 
broadened the functions of its Commis- 
sion on Education in the Post-War World 
to explore both domestic and interna- 
tional aspects of post-war needs. It pub- 
lished a number of important documents 
and participated in the development of 
the American Federation of Labor post- 
war program. It has recently been 
merged with the Federation’s Commis- 
sion on Educational Reconstruction 
headed by Floyd Reeves of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for continuing study and 

S‘An annotated bibliography listing the 
publications of the organizations referred to 
and many others contributing to available 
material in this,area issued during the year 


may be secured by request from the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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consideration of problems implied in its 
title. 

State teachers associations as well as 
departments or sections of such associ- 
ations in practically every State are both 
participating in State educational plan- 
ning and preparing study and discussion 
outlines on post-war problems. During 
the year they have encouraged studies 
of school offerings and problems with a 
view to defining areas most in need of im- 
provement and have assisted in formulat- 
ing and have approved and promoted rec- 
ommendations of legislative and other 
State planning committees and commis- 
sions. 

The activities of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers Association have been mentioned. 
The New Jersey State Teachers Associa- 
tion has been conducting similar study 
and discussion groups among members 
and nonmembers for at least 2 years with 
a view to stimulating wider interest in 
and understanding of educational needs 
in the post-war period. The most re- 
cent publication at hand, The Schools: 
What Are Their Next Steps Forward?, 
presents outlines and suggestions accom- 
panied by bibliographical references de- 
signed to stimulate discussion concerned 
with school services and their adequacy 
now and to meet post-war needs, It is 
reasonably representative of the contri- 
bution to planning made by State teach- 
ers associations in other States. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
recently appointed a special committee 
on planning for the post-war period. In 
cooperation with the Association a num- 
ber of workshops were conducted during 
1944 concerned with post-war problems. 
The North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion has a committee working with the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and agencies interested in public 
education, and authorized to prepare spe- 
cific goals for post-war education to be 
submitted later to the Association for its 
adoption. 

The New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has recently issued a report on 
A Post-War Educational Program for 
Youth. The California State Elementary 
Principals Association, the Educational 
Policies Commission of the Washing- 
ton State Education Association, the 
Committee on Research of the State 
Council of School Superintendents in 
New York, are among other educational 
associations on the State level active in 
post-war educational planning. 

In general, organizations devoted to 
special levels or subject areas conduct 
studies on the specific educational needs 
of their States and cities and in their 
special fields of interest. For example, 


@n association of mathematics teachers, 
whether national or local, plans pri- 


marily for desirable adjustments in cur- 
riculum and practices in teaching math- 
ematics; art teachers in teaching art, 
etc. Results are usually published in 
some form: articles in educational jour- 
nals, circulars, pamphlets, are examples. 

As we appear to be approaching ever 
nearer to. the end of the war, wider 
understanding among lay as well as 
professional groups of the place of edu- 
cation in the world we so eagerly seek, 
becomes clearer. There is perhaps more 
recognition that, to quote Dr. Kandel, 
“plans for some form of world organiza- 
tion to establish and maintain security 
and stability may prove to be worth little 
more than the paper on which they are 
written unless attention is devoted to the 
reconstruction of education.”* Some 
evidence of this appears in the interest 
of noneducational agencies in extending 
their consideration of education beyond 
the retraining for employment needs of 
service men and women, the original 
concern of many of them, to the educa- 
tion of children and youth, especially in 
hitherto neglected areas. The interest 
of civic and other clubs in the handi- 
capped, of labor groups in adult educa- 
tion, are examples. ; 

The concern of organized industry and 
business is illustrated by the activities of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. In addition to preparation and 
distribution of numerous publications— 
Trends, Program Notes, Background Ma- 
terial, and others—the Association co- 
operated with the National Education 
Association in a series of conferences, 
regional and local, held throughout the 
country, the purpose of which was to 
promote better understanding of pres- 
ent and post-war needs in education on 
the part of industry and education. 

Labor, especially through its two large 
national organizations, the American 
Federation of Labor and fhe Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, has shown a 
deep interest in improving educational 
conditions now and after the war. The 
American Federation of Labor has a 
post-war planning program reiterating 
its interest in equitability of educational 
facilities for all children and recognizing 
that newer concepts in education should 
be implemented in post-war plans. 

The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions maintains a Department of Re- 
search and Education which is in charge 
of a director, two assistants, one each for 
education and research, and a staff. In 
the series of pamphlets issued by this 
department for the purpose of informing 
members of the organization in regard 
to pertinent public questions, education 
receives attention. At least one pam- 





*Higher Education in English-Speaking 
Countries. I. L. Kandel, ed. 





phlet, Labor and Education, is entirely 
devoted to the discussion and promotion 
of definite policies in education for pres- 
ent and post-war situations and prob- 
lems. 

The value of the contributions which 
voluntary lay groups of various types 
make to intelligent planning can hardly 
be overestimated. Such organizations 
as the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, maintain post- 
war planning committees, education de- 
partments, legislative departments, rec- 
reation departments, and the like, for 
the purpose of stimulating and guiding 
the study and discussion of educational 
problems and their solution on a national 
as well as State and local basis. Among 
other activities such committees and de- 
partments prepare and distribute mate- 
rial to inform their members regarding 
and to stimulate discussion concerning 
issues, policies, and problems pertaining 
to the educational interests of children. 

Youth organizations, too, play a part 
in educational planning. For example, 
the Junior Leagues of America issue a 
publication entitled Design for Tomor- 
row, with a section devoted to education- 
alplanning. A publication of the Camp 
Fire Girls, Facing the Future, describes 
a project developed for the Horizon Clubs 
and, according to the club adviser, “con- 
stitutes our post-war planning for our 
older girls.” One section concerns edu- 
cational preparation for vocational ex- 
ploration—always a concern of youth. 
Boys’ Clubs of America and Area Coun- 
cils have recently issued a booklet, Sug- 
gestions for Post-War Planning, pointing 
out the needs of boys, and boys’ clubs now 
and after the war. This publication 
points out that it is time for boys’ clubs to 
“plan to meet the special problems of the 
immediate post-war period and to effec- 
tively meet the needs of boys.” 


Higher Institutions 


Throughout the country higher insti- 
tutions of learning—probably stimulated 
by recent experiences with war-training 
programs and adjustments in courses for 
returning servicemen, even though they 
are as yet too few in number—are show- 
ing a definite awareness of the need for 
consideration of and planning for antici- 
pated problems after the war ends. 
Planning is under way both as individual 
institution projects and cooperatively in 
groups, especially State groups, where a 
coordinated attack on common problems 
is possible. Among such problems are 
those concerned with the expected influx 
of students stimulated by Federal aid for 
veterans, admission regulations, credits, 
curricular adjustments for returning 
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servicemen, especially those who have 
had educative experiences or training 
during their service; and effect of com- 
pulsory military service on colleges if a 
law providing for it is enacted. 

Information available in the Office of 
Education indicates that at least 28 
States have made or are making inven- 
tories of their facilities in higher educa- 
tion and have set up working committees 
to investigate and consider common 
problems. Coordination of effort among 
State institutions, publicly supported 
usually, but including in some States 
privately supported institutions also, is 
one objective. Connecticut and Ohio are 
examples of States in which cooperative 
programs are in process of formation. 

In a few States, over-all planning for 
State-wide school improvements has 
been initiated or participated in by the 
State’s higher institutions; New Jersey, 
Iowa, and Ohio, are examples. 

To assist higher institutions in plan- 
ning for the expected post-war students 
whose education was interrupted by the 
war and who wish to return to college, six 
regional accrediting associations for 
schools and colleges and several such as- 
sociations for professional and technical 
schools have created committees study- 
ing anticipated admission and credit 
problems of those returning from mili- 
tary and industrial services. 


Some Desirable Characteristics 
of Planning in 1944 

It is still too early to define trends in 
post-war educational planning but a few 
characteristics of the plans reported in 
1944, less noticeable in 1943, emerge at 
a glance. The increase in State-wide 
planning; the growing practice of basing 
recommendations for changes on exten- 
sive and intensive studies of school con- 
ditions; the efforts of educational asso- 
ciations, school officials, volunteer groups, 
and other agencies to promote wider un- 
derstanding of progressive school prac- 
tices and educational needs; a recogni- 
tion that essential adjustments should 
begin now, or at least that steps toward 
improved programs be taken now are 
among the more general impressions one 
gets from a review of the year’s plans for 
education. 

Examples of State-wide surveys or 
studies on the basis of which program 
changes are recommended are noted in 
this article in practically every State in 
which planning (authorized by official 
groups) is under way. In several, as 


noted above steps toward achieving the 
recommended program have been taken; 
Louisiana’s excellent attendance law is an 
example; the inclusion in the Iowa re- 
port of bills ready to be presented to the 
Such provisions 


legislature, is another. 







are indication of recognition that plan- 
ning for adjustments to begin now and 
designed to lead to further post-war 
achfevements is the intelligent approach 
to adequacy in the future. 

Another emerging interest is that of 
extending surveys of school conditions to 
include social and economic aspects of 
the communities for which educational 
programs are planned, on the theory 
that the basis for sound educational 
planning for the future involves an un- 
derstanding of current trends in com- 
munity life. An example is the recent 
undertaking of the University of Minne- 
sota involving a series of community 


surveys to determine what wartime- 


changes affecting community life should 
be considered in educational planning 
“to forestall the development in Minne- 
sota of steps taken without adequate and 
significant information on _ current 
trends.” A fund of $10,000 has been set 
aside to finance such studies. 

The work of State teachers associa- 
tions and other agencies (Farm Bureau, 
e. g.) in promoting understanding among 
the general public and particularly cer- 
tain lay groups of the importance of the 
plans recommended by study and plan- 
ning committees and commissions is an 
indication of our democratic belief in 
the wise judgment of the people when 
they know the facts, and their willingness 
to pay for improved educational facili- 
ties when they understand and appre- 
ciate their value. 

Considering more specific recommen- 
dations, one finds a good deal of agree- 
ment among planning groups on admin- 
istrative as well as school program ad- 
justments. Practically all State plans 
recommend a nearer approach to equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, larger 
units of administration; a higher per- 
centage of State support; improved 





This most recent report of the serv- 
ices rendered by the United States 
Office of Education not only gives 
detailed information concerning ac- 
tivities during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, but it also presents 
the proposed reorganization plan for 
the Office. 


This 1944 annual report may well 
be used as a basis for study and 
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school financing. In school programs 
there is general agreement to the need 
for guidance and: personnel services for 
all children; and enriched offerings in- 
cluding vocational preparation, music, 
the arts, provision for health and physi- 
cal fitness, among others. Lengthen- 
ing the school period at both extremes, 
i. e. through preschool and kindergarten 
at one end and post-secondary education 
at the other are common planning rec- 
ommendations. The desirability of 
more emphasis on intercultural educa- 
tion within our country as well as with 
international implications is frequently 
mentioned. 

Practically all planning includes con- 
sideration of the opportunities which 
should be provided in educational pro- 
gfams for returned servicemen. Definite 
planning, however, seems largely in con- 
nection with college facilities. Since it 
has been emphasized recently that a high 
percentage of enlisted men have no edu- 
cation beyond the 8 elementary grades 
and that another large group has not 
completed high school, one misses, in 
projected State and community plans, 
the attention to these groups which their 
numbers would seem to justify. Large 
numbers of returning veterans not eligi- 
ble to enter college even if desirous of 
having a college education may be ex- 
pected to want and be able to profit by 
Suitable general as well as vocational 
education. 

The need for providing adequate edu- 
cational facilities for the children and 
youth of the land is perhaps the most 
important lesson which the war should 
teach us. Intelligent planning for higher 
standards than we have yet reached and 
for the actual realization of universal 
education is one indication that we take 
the lesson seriously. 
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Education of the Teacher-Training 
Staff for Health and Fitness : 


Some Steps in Teacher Education for Health and Fitness 


This article, prepared by Frank S. Stafford, principal specialist in physical fitness, 
U. S. Office of Education, is the fourth of a series on teacher-administrator education 
jor health and fitness to appear in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


Before the classroom or the special 
teacher can do as much as is now ex- 
pected to improve the health and fitness 
of pupils, she must have training which 
will not only give her information but will 
also provide instruction in methods— 
methods which include more thn teach- 
ing factual material in the classroom. 
The teacher needs to know how to use 
community resources, how to provide 
hygienic envirgnment, how to provide 
classrooms and schools that contribute 
to healthful living, how to aid in com- 
municable disease control, how to use 
vision and hearing tests, how to develop 
strength, stamina and endurance, and 
how to develop positive health. 

Before the teacher can be properly pre- 
pared to do these things, the instructors 
in the colleges and universities must be 
taught how to do them. There are not 
many training schools that are making 
a concerted effort to prepare their own 
staff members for the responsibility of 
this essential teacher education. The 
schools and colleges will continue to be 
held responsible for youth’s failure to 
measure up to the Selective Service 
physical, mental, and emotional health 
standards until they provide personnel 
trained to meet the health needs indi- 
cated by military and school examina- 
tions. 

Of course many institutions are doing 
much to improve their programs and 
others are doing an excellent job of train- 
ing teachers to meet these pupil and 
community needs. However, as long as 
draft examination statistics continue to 
show the health needs they now show, 
and as long as so many persons in the 
various walks of life blame the schools 
for many of these conditions, there is 
undoubtedly need for study and improve- 
ment in this area of teacher education. 


How Can College and University 
Personnel Be Trained So That 
They Will Contribute Their Share 
to Total Health and Fitness? 


A first step—deans and depart- 
ment heads meet 


One of the first steps is a series of 
meetings of those persons in the col- 
lege or university who are administra- 
tively responsible for the training of 


both the classroom and the special 
health and physical education teacher. 
Such meetings may include representa- 
tives of as many of the following in- 
terests as can be called together: Deans, 
directors of instruction, the directors of 
health education, physical education 
(both men and women), home econom- 
ics, science, health service, elementary 
education, secondary education, recrea- 
tion, social service, and guidance. 

Any other administrative. personnel 
whose department makes a direct con- 
tribution to the preparation of teachers 
to teach for health and fitness should 
be included. At this series of meetings 
the needs of the school administrator or 
the teacher, the pupil, and the com- 
munity should be studied, and an analy- 
sis made of the adequacy and short- 
comings of the institution’s present 
teacher-training program in this area 
of education. 

Plans for the inservice training of the 
members of the staff of each of the de- 
partments concerned can be formulated, 
Such plans may include provision for 
actual experience for the staff in such 
things as aiding with a medical examina- 
tion, screening for medical and dental 
exams, making morning inspections of 
school children, aiding with tuberculin 
testing, keeping and using health rec- 
ords, following up defects found by ex- 
aminations, and organizing and prepar- 
ing teaching materials based upon needs 
as revealed by examination records of 
the age group for which they are pre- 
paring teachers. 

Staff opportunity to survey the con- 
tent of courses of study that teachers 
are now required to use, to study the laws 
which administrators and teachers must 
obey, to make field trips to provide ex- 
periences in and an understanding of the 
health aspects of food handling, sewage 
disposal, provision of a safe water and 
milk supply, and recreation in the aver- 
age community can be provided. These 
and many other important responsibili- 
ties are expected of the teacher. Are 
teachers being trained to perform these 
tasks? Is the personnel in charge of this 
teacher education actually qualified by 
training and experience to train these 
teachers? 





A second step—departmental 
faculty meetings 


After the administrative heads of all 
the departments concerned have met and 
have given thorough study to these prob- 
lems, a series of meetings may be called 
of all of the faculty members of all of 
the departments responsible for training 
of teachers for health and fitness edu- 
cation. These staff members can then 
be taken into the study of the problem 
and assist in the planning of field ex- 
periences and study which will enable 
them, in turn, to teach the prospective 
teacher. 


A third step—cooperation with 
other agencies and field work 


The faculty members of teacher-train- 
ing institutions must really know the 
health and welfare problems of the peo- 
ple if they are to train teachers. There 
are many ways of finding these, but the 
most accurate, meaningful, and practi- 
cal methods are desirable. The following 
suggestions may be helpful to deans or 
department heads who desire to improve 
the quality of teacher training done by 
their staffs. 

It is suggested that arrangements be 
made with the health department, wel- 
fare department, recreation department, 
and other social-service agencies to make 
possible actual field experiences which 
will enable the members of the depart- 
ment staff to understand the real health 
problems and to make their.teaching 
practical and meaningful. 

These field experiences can include 
such activities as accompanying, observ- 
ing, and working with public health 
nurses, venereal disease investigators, 
restaurant inspectors, dairy inspectors, 
sanitary engineers, health officers, public 
health educators, social workers, epi- 
demiologists, recreation workers, food 
and drug inspectors, and all other pub- 
lic officials concerned with the protection 
of the public’s health and welfare. This 
field work will undoubtedly broaden the 
perspective of the teacher, and it could 
be of inestimable value to those training 
teachers. 


A fourth step—visitation for study 
of program and function 


These staff members can outline and 
carry out a program of visitation which 
includes visits to clinics, well-child con- 
ferences, health and welfare institutes, 
recreation programs, playgrounds, health 
department laboratories, community 
centers, welfare departments, water 
works plants, sewage disposal plants, and 
other community agencies both public 
and private for the purpose of studying 
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their program and problems as well as 
getting an accurate picture of the health 
need of children and adults. 


A fifth step—summary of experi- 
ences and study 


After a thorough study of problems, 
programs, and needs, the staff members 
can draw up recommendations for the 
improvement of the present teacher- 
training program including suggestions 
as to content, methods, and procedures. 
Such recommendations may also list the 
changes needed in State teacher-certifi- 
cation regulations. The faculty members 
should be able to justify their suggestions, 
Finally, since such rapid scientific pro- 
gress is being made in the field of health 
and fitness, the faculty members may 
elect to list problems or parts of problems 
needing further study and aid in outlin- 
ing methods for continuing this study. 


Methods for inservice training 


There are many methods or ap- 
proaches te this problem. Most colleges 
and universities will desire to develop a 
method that is suited to their organiza- 
tion and needs. Inservice training in this 
area of education is not suited to any one 
method, but a combination of actual vis- 
itation and field experience with which 
two or more of the following approaches 
can be used: Committee work, faculty 
meetings, institutes, workshops, working 
conferences, short courses, summer ses- 
sions or extension courses and field work 
with health and welfare personnel. 

Consultation service on methods of 
setting up workshops or working confer- 
ences in this field and in securing the 
cooperation of local and State officials 
for actual fleld experience is available 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 





Donation of Army Property for 
Preinduction Training 


Under provisions of paragraph 7-316, 
Revision 46 to Procurement Regulation 
No. 7, certain obsolete and excess Army 
property is made available for donation 
to educational institutions engaged in 
preinduction training. This para- 
graph, as recently revised, is reprinted 
herewith for the purpose of indicating 
the general types of property available 
for donation, the requirements schools 
must meet to qualify for donation, and 
the procedure involved in the donation. 

(7-316] Donations to schools engaged 
in preinduction or aeronautical indus- 
trial training.—Under the authority con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of War by the 
act of May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 753, 20 
U. S. C. 94) and the act of February 28, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1147, 10 U. S. C. 1258), the 
chiefs of the technical services have been 
authorized to donate property of the 
classes specified in subparagraph (4) to 
educational institutions under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) To be eligible for donations, an 
institution must 

(a) be operated by a State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or must be 
certified by a State department of 
education, State board for vocational 
education, or a similar State authority 
responsible for the supervision of edu- 
cation, to be an institution not oper- 
ated for profit and having a standard 
curriculum in the fields for which it 
offers training; 

(b) provide a regular course of in- 
struction which will require the use of 
the property; 


* 


(c) use the property in a preinduc- 
tion training program recommended by 
the Director of Military Training, 
Army Service Forces or an aeronauti- 
cal industrial training program recom- 
mended by the Assistant Chief, Air 
Staff, Personnel, Headquarters, Army 
Air Forces; and 

(d) provide adequate facilities to 
maintain the property. 

(2) Requests for the donation of 
property to educational institutions will 
be forwarded, in the case of property to 
be used in preinduction training, to the 
commanding general of the service com- 
mand in which the institution is located 
(attention: preinduction training offi: 
cer) and, in the case of property to be 
used in aeronautical industrial training, 
to the commanding general of the area 
air .cchnical service command in which 
the institution is located. The com- 
manding general of the service com- 
mand or the area air technical service 
command may approve the request if 
he determines that— 


(a) all efforts to supply the prop- 
erty from salvage have been ex- 
hausted; b 

(b) the request is reasonable and 
proper in view of the training to be 
given; and 

(c) the institution meets the stand- 
ards set forth in subparagraph (1) 
above. 


(3) If the commanding general of the 
service command or the area air tech- 


nical service command approves the re- 
quest, he shall prepare the specific find- 
ings required by subparagraph (2) above 
and shall forward them, together with 
his recommendation, to the chief of the 
technical service haying control of the 
property to be donated (attention: Re- 
distrikution and salvage officer), when 
such property is to be donated by the 
Army Service Forces, and to the Direc- 
tor, Air Technical Service Command, 
Wright Field, Ohio, when such property 
is to be donated by the Army Air Forces. 
The Chief of the Technical Service or 
the Director, Air Technical Service 
Command, if the request is approved by 
him, will direct the appropriate installa- 
tions to ship the property to the educa- 
tional institution concerned and will in- 
clude in such direction a citation of this 
paragraph. 

(4) The following property may be 
donated under the authority of this 
paragraph: 

(a) Obsolete or excess machinery, me- 
chanical equipment and tools; (b) Air- 
craft, aircraft parts, instruments or en- 
gines which are obsolete or impaired to 
the extent that repair would not be eco- 
nomical. However, under no circum- 
stances will any donation be made 
which will result in current procure- 
ment to replace the property donated, 
nor will property be considered avail- 
able for donation after it has been re- 
ported as surplus to a Disposal Agency. 
Aircraft and aircraft engines, instru- 
ments or parts will be donated only upon 
the execution of an agreement by the 
donee that the property donated will not 
be used in actual flying. 

(5) No property will be shipped until 
receipt of payment by the donee of all 
expenses necessary for packing, han- 
dling and delivery to the carrier. Prop- 
erty shipped by carrier will be on com- 
mercial bill of lading with transporta- 
tion charges collect. Copies of shipping 
documents listing the property sup- 
ported by shipping directions described 
in subparagraph (3) above will consti- 
tute valid credit vouchers to the prop- 
erty accounts. No further accounting 
for the property will be required. Two 
lists of the property donated will be for- 
warded to the commanding general of 
the service command of the area air 
technical service command who recom- 
mended the donation. 

Educational institutions qualifying un- 
der this regulation and desiring to secure 
the donation of Army property of the 
types indicated should secure appro- 
priate forms and instructions from the 
preinduction training officer in their 
service command. Following is the list 
of preinduction training officers: 
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(Service Command) (Name) (Address) 

REE Maj. Frederick A. Zehrer__.. Headquarters, First Service Command, 808 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Second.......-. Maj. Charles F. Dienst_.__.. Headquarters, Second Service Command, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, N. Y. 

a Maj. Harry L. Dotson..-.--. Headquarters, Third Service Command, U. 8. 
Post Office and Court House, Baltimore, Md. 

Fourth... Maj: Isaac N. Carr...-.----. Headquarters, Fourth Service Command, Post 
Office Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Pt éinakewcus Maj. A. L, Edmonds-..-...- Headquarters, Fifth Service Command, Fort 
Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 

ne Lt. Col. Thomas R. Palfrey... Headquarters, Sixth Service Command, Civic 
Opera Building, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Seventh........ Capt. John R. Rackley---.. Headquarters, Seventh Service Command, New 
Federal Building, 15th and Dodge Streets, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

BURR cccunvncs Lt. Col. Jay Dykhouse_-_---.. Headquarters, Eighth Service Command, Santa 
Fe Building, Dallas, Tex. 

ee’ Capt. Porter Hendricks.... Headquarters, Ninth Service Command, Fort 


Douglas, Utah. 
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Information Centers on 
**Building the Peace’’ 


There are many indications that li- 
brarians will be called upon to take an 
important part in a forthcoming Na- 
tion-wide information and study pro- 
gram on problems of world organization 
and peace. Already in progress is a 
series of Saturday radio broadcasts on 
the theme, “Building the Peace,” 
opened in February by officials of the 
Department of State, and carried over 
the network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

Librarians will recognize in these 
broadcasts an appropriate background 
for the approaching United Nations 
Conference to be held in San Francisco 
this spring in which great public inter- 
est may be expected. Through services 
made possible by special acquisition of 
reading materials and audio-visual aids, 
and publicized through effective dis- 
plays, useful book lists, live discussion 
groups, radio book talks and spot an- 
nouncements, libraries can become out- 
standing community information cen- 
ters on world peace and its problems. 

The American Library Association has 
announced plans for the publication of 
a@ special library list of books, pam- 
phiets, and films on “Building the 
Peace.” It is anticipated that official and 
other authoritative materials to facili- 
tate widespread study and discussion of 
world organization will be announced 
and made available through various or- 
ganizations and agencies throughout 
the country. The public library in par- 
ticular will no doubt have many oppor- 
tunities for service to citizens. Librar- 
ies and other educational services can 
provide effective means of meeting pub- 


lic interest in the steps being taken to 
make world peace effective. 

As developments in the program 
“Building the Peace” occur which are of 
special significance to libraries, they will 
be noted in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


Cooperative Development of 
Library Resources 

The Development of Library Resources 
and Graduate Work in the Cooperative 
University Centers of the South is the 
title of the recently published proceed- 
ings of a conference of deans and li- 
brarians, held last summer at the Joint 
University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 

Edited by Philip G. Davidson, dean of 
the Senior College and Graduate School, 
Vanderbilt University and A. F. Kuhlman, 
director, Joint University Libraries, the 
report summarizes the discussions and 
recommendations of representatives of 
the four cooperative university centers in 
the South, located in Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and Nashville, who were 
assisted by librarians and consultants 
from other institutions of higher educa- 
tion or research. 

Conferees considered and defined op- 
portunities for the cooperative develop- 
ment of library resources for research and 
the improvement of graduate study, and 
recognized the relation of public, special, 
and governmental libraries to the uni- 
versity center. 

Appended to the report are a summary 
of the proceedings, and various statistical 
tables of size, growth, and expenditures 
reported by Southern colleges and uni- 
versity libraries. 


Library of Congress Receives 
Original of ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ 


Informal public ceremonies at the 
shrine housing the Declaration of Inde- 








pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States marked the recent presen- 
tation to the Library of Congress of one 
of the originals of the Bill of Rights, 
donated by Barney Balaban, president 
of Paramount Pictures Inc., in gratitude 
for the freedom extended by this country 
to his immigrant parents Many years 
ago. 

The document ‘presented by Mr. Bala- 
ban is an autographed engrossment on 
vellum ordered in September 1789 by the 
1st Congress of the United States, and is 
one of the 13 copies submitted to each 
of the 13 States. The text includes 12 
proposed amendments to the new Con- 
stitution, 10 of which were ratified and 
comprise what is now called the Bill of 
Rights, affirming such rights as free- 
dom of speech, religion, and assembly, 
and establishing regulations governing 
criminal trials, search and seizure, and 
confiscation. 

The Bill of Rights, according to the 
Library of Congress, has been the only 
basic document of American history noi 
included heretofore in the collection of 
the Library, and the copy was purchased 
by the donor as a gift to cdmplete this 
collection. 

Under the “Schools at War” program, 
elemenfary and high schools throughout 
the Nation have received exact facsimiles 
of the Library of Congress copy of the 
Bill of Rights as an award for achieve- 
ment in the War Savings Bond program. 


Public Library Commission 
Report 

Wartime activities are reviewed in the 
recently issued Biennial Report of the 
Nebraska Public Library Commission for 
the period ending November 30, 1944. 

In addition to its advisory and exten- 
sion services, the Commission reports 
among its war efforts (a) coordination 
of a cooperative program of the American 
Library Association and the Nebraska Li- 
brary Association in a series of institutes 
on war and post-war issues, (b) distribu- 
tion of book lists directing attention to 
important titles on current affairs, (c) 
preparation of other lists on gardening, 
foods, nutrition, foreign countries, and 
reports from the battlefronts, (d) distri- 
bution of printed war materials issued 
by the Federal agencies, (e) book collec- 
tion.for the Victory Book Campaign, and 
(f) participation in post-war public li- 
brary plans of the State library associa- 
tion. 

The Nebraska Public Library Commis- 
sion, in anticipation of post-war trends, 
has cooperated also in the development 
of several county-wide library units, 
looking toward the establishment of 
wider areas of public library service and 
support in the State. 
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The Librarian and the 
Teacher of Home Economics 

The special attention of school li- 
brarians is invited to The Librarian and 
the Teacher of Home Economics, pre- 
pared by Frances Henne and Margaret 
Pritchard and recently published by the 
American Library Association. 

The book describes how a home eco- 
nomics teacher, a librarian, and students 
worked together at the*University of 
Chicago High#chool to try out various 
ways of developing, out of students’ 
needs and interests, an experimental 
pattern of “personally satisfying and 
socially desirable” living. Appendices in- 
clude a basic collection of home eco- 


nomics books and a list of 60 fiction titles 
emphasizing individual, family, and 
social relationships. 

The Librarian and the Teacher of 
Home Economics is available from the 
American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11, Ill., at a 
list price of 75 cents. It has been issued 
in the series entitled, “Experimenting 
Together,” in which three titles have al- 
ready appeared, namely, The Librarian 
and the Teacher of English, by PF. M. 
Heller and L. L. LaBrant, The Librarian 
and the Teacher of Science, by C. R. 
Siebens and W. L. Bartlett, and The 
Librarian and the Teacher of Music, by 
E. L. Bohman and Josephine Dillon. 





National Association for 
Nursery Education Meeting 


To Develop 1945 Program and Restate Policies 


A working conference of members of 
the Governing Board and chairmen of 
committees of the National Association 
for Nursery Education was recently 
called by the President, N. Searle Light 
of the Connecticut State Department of 
Education. Three major items were on 
the agenda. These included (1) Discus- 


sions of current problems of nursery 


education and probable developments 
during 1945; (2) Proposals of committee 
action in relation to the Association’s 
general program and a redefining of its 
policies; and (3) Decision upon proce- 
dures to carry out the responsibility of 
developing a plan of action for immedi- 
ate and long-term care and protection 
of young children which the Association 
accepted at its 1943 Biennial Conference. 


A List of Current Problems 
Discussed ° 


Current problems of nursery education 
discussed by the group included the 
financing of public-school nursery 
schools; the means of establishing 
standards for registration of privately 
financed schools; requirements for the 
preparation and certification of teachers 
and other personnel for nursery’ schools, 
including staffs working with convales- 
cent and exceptional children; common 
grounds of understanding between ele- 
mentary and nursery school teachers; 
nursery services available for children 
living in rural areas; extent to which 
women are expected to continue in em- 
ployment after the war; coordination of 
effort among the several types of health, 
welfare, and educational agencies con- 


cerned with young children; and effec- 
tive community organization to further 
and support nursery education programs, 


Areas Covered 


The committee plans presented had 
the benefit of group discussion. Those 
having related interests were brought 
together as well-knit sections of the As- 
sociation’s program. Areas covered in- 
cluded: 

1. Organization and standards of 
nursery schools—the economics of pub- 
lic nursery school education, standards 
and programs of public nursery schools, 
State registration for privately financed 
schools, the aid and restrictions of local 
regulations and ordinances, teacher 
preparation and certification, education 
of parents of young children, organizing 
a community in support of educational 
opportunities for young children and 
their parents, 

2. Policies and program of the Asso- 
ciation—relationships’ with other pro- 
fessional organizations and with nursery 
education groups in other countries, the 
revision of Association policies and ex- 
pansion of the Association’s program of 
publications. 

Discussion of the Association’s re- 
sponsibilities emphasized a special need 
at this time for the long-term planning 
for the care and protection of young 
children to which the Association is 
commiited. A resolution was approved 
which directed the Association to consti- 
tute itself a “spearhead” of information 
and leadership for action with respect 
to centering public and professional 





concern upon the best interests of early 
childhood and setting up a workable 
procedure for supplying services needed 
for the adequate development of young 
children throughout the country. 

To implement this resalution the 
Board recommended that: a 2-week 
workshop be held during the month of 
May. Its purpose would be to formu- 
late policies, program, and procedures. 
A limit of 15 was placed upon the num- 
ber of workshop participants. They 
will prepare a detailed proposal for con- 
sideration by the Governing Board of 
the Association. 

Comment was made about the ap- 
propriateness of the Association assum- 
ing this type of leadership in providing 
for nursery age child-en because of: 

1. Its 20-year service to young children. 

2. Its membership representing re- 
search in child development and psy- 
chological, psychiatric, medical, welfare, 
nutritional, and educational services for 
children and their parents. 

3. The expanding needs for nursery 
education in 1945 and the years to fol- 
low. 





Politics as a Career 


Fourteen percent of American high- 
school students would include a political 
career on a list of possible careers they 
are willing to consider for their life work, 
according to report of the latest survey 
of the Institute of Student Opinion, 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazine. 
Seventy-six percent would not include 
politics on their list of possible careers, 
while 10 percent expressed no opinion. 

Despite the unwillingness of the large 
majority to consider a career in politics, 
61 percent of 91,300 high-school students 
polled indicated their belief that the 
ability, integrity, and character of men 
and women in politics is either superior 
to or equal to that of men and women 
engaged in other careers. Thirty per- 
cent deprecated politicians; half of this 
number believe that it is impossible for 
politicians to advance in their careers 
and remain honest and fearless citizens; 
the other half feel that in politics loyalty 
to a political party is placed above hu- 
man and social welfare, and politicians 
compromise with their convictions more 
often than people in other professions. 

The remaining 9 percent of those 
polled on their attitudes toward men 
and women in politics either believe that 
the financial remuneration is too low to 
attract persons of high caliber or ex- 
pressed no opinion. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Guidarce 

Developing a Student Guidance Pro- 
gram in an Instructional Department. 
By Dorothy D. Scott, Winona L. Morgan, 
and Ruth T. Lehman. Columbus 10, 
Ohio, The Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, The Ohio State University, 1945. 
65 p. 50 cents. (From The Ohio State 
University Press, Columbus 10, Ohio.) 

Describes a program of student guidance 
representing the efforts of the School of Home 
Economics of The Ohio State University to 
supplement for its major students the per- 
sonnel services which the university provides 
for all students. Features which other de- 
partments may wish to study are: Philosophy 
of guidance accepted by the home economics 
staff, the forms used to secure data from 
students, the use of the data in conference 


with students, and the organization of the 
program. 


Teacher Evaluation 


Evaluation of Teacher Merit in City 
School Systems. By William C. Reavis 
and Dan H. Cooper. Chicago, Ill., The 
University of Chicago, 1945. 138 p. 
(Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 59). $1.50. 

Discusses the importance of systematic 
teacher evaluation, current procedures, spe- 
cific functions of rating devices in teacher 
administration, a critical appraisal of meth- 
ods of teacher evaluation, and the use of 
cumulative personnel records; includes a bib- 
liography. 


Community Welfare Councils 


Health and Welfare Planning in the 
Smaller Community. New York 17,N. Y., 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
1945. 27 p. 25 cents, single copy. 

Concerned with the problems of organiz- 
ing and operating a Community Welfare 
Council (Council of Social Agencies). Based 
on the experiences of existing councils and of 
interest to persons considering the future of 
wartime coordinatiton efforts such as de- 
fense councils, USO councils, and committees 
on delinquency, child care, social protec- 
tion, youth problems, and recreation. 


Social Studies 

The Social Studies Look Beyond the 
War. A Statement of Postwar Policy 
Prepared by an Advisory Commission of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Washington 6, D. C., The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, A 
Department of the National Education 
Association, 1944. 40 p. 10 cents. 

Analyzes post-war society and its needs 
and outlines the implications for curriculum 


changes and teaching procedures in the so- 
cial studies. Prepared as a sequel to The 


Social Studies Mobilize for Victory. 





Educational Planning 


Educatienal Planning for Peace. 
Thirty-first annual Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1944. 359 p. 

Presents the papers given at the confer- 
ence unde: the headings: Basic considera- 
tions, Administration, Childhood education, 
Education of youth, Higher education, Edu- 


cation in Ohina and Germany, and Education 
in special fields. 


Arithmetic Texthooks 


One Hundred Fifty Years of Arith- 
metic Textbooks. By Henry Lester 
Smith, Merrill T. Eaton, and Kathleen 
Dugdale. Bloomington, Ind., Bureau of 
Cooperative Research and Field Service, 
Indiana University, 1945. 153 p. illus. 
(Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. 21, No. 1, Janu- 
ary 1945) 50 cents. (Address: Indiana 
University Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind.) 


Analyzes arithmetic textbooks from 1790 
to 1940 as to purposes, physical make-up, 
content, and method, and discusses reflected 
trends. 


Educational Experiment 


The Democratic versus the Nazi Way 
of Life. An Experiment by the Public 
Schools of Southern California with the 
Motion Picture “Tomorrow the World.” 
Los Angeles 15, Bureau for Intercultural 
Education (329 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.), 1944. 5 p. Single copy free to 


school officials and to others interested in , 


conducting similar experiments. 


The picture depicts what happens when 
a Nazi-bred boy is brought into a typical 
American democratic family and commu- 
nity, contrasting the American and the Nazi 
way of life. Specific purposes of the experi- 
ment are to examine the information and 
beliefs held by high-school youth regarding 
the differences between the Nazi and demo- 
cratic ways of living, to note changes brought 
about by seeing the picture, and to deter- 
mine the extent to which the problem of re- 
education of Nazi youth is recognized before 
and after seeing the picture. The participat- 
ing school systems are Los Angeles County 
and Pasadena City. 


Foreign Trade 

What Foreign Trade Means to You. 
By Maxwell S. Stewart. New York 20, 
N. Y., Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (30 


Rockefeller Plaza), 1945. 31p. (Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, No. 99, 1945) 10 
cents. 


Explains the importance of foreign trade 
and its effect on our national economy. 


Teacher Education 


The College and Teacher Education. 
By W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, 


and Helen E. Davis. Prepared for the 
Commission on Teacher Education. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1944. 311 p. $2.50. 


Reports the changes introduced in Iinsti- 
tutions cooperating with the Commission on 
Teacher Education to improve the prepara- 
tion of teachers and to assist them profes- 
sionally; changes were concerned with ad- 
ministrative procedure, curriculum content, 
and working relations. Includes chapters on 
the cooperative study as a whole, implement- 
ing student personnel programs, working on 
general education, emphasis on the major 
field, patterns of teacher education, essentials 
of teacher education, colleges and schools, 
integration and group approach, and re- 
flections and conclusions. 


Reading 


Visual and Auditory Discrimination. 
By Emmett A. Betts. 12 p. Reprinted 
from The Optometric Weekly, October 
19 and 26, November 2 and 9, 1944. 60 
cents. (Order from: Reading Clinic 
Secretary, Room 8, Burrowes Education 
Building, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa.) 


Deals with the development of perceptual 
abilities in relation to reading; includes a 
list of standardized tests and references. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 


Texthooks 


An Analysis and Evaluation of High 
School English Composition Textbooks 
Presented for Indiana State Adoption in 
1943, by R. L. Battle. Master’s, 1943. 
Indiana State Teachers College. 47 
p. ms. 

Describes the development of a score card 
for use in evaluating English composition 
textbooks, and its use in evaluating 22 text- 
books presented to the adoption committee 
for corsideration. Points out the strong 
and weak points of these textbooks. 

Appropriateness for Rural Children of 
the Content of 63 Primary Readers, hy 
J.E. Kinney. Master’s, 1944. University 
of Cincinnati. 85 p. ms. 

Concludes that pre-primers, primers and 
first readers are written largely about urban 
situations and that rural children need 
varied oxperiences to help them understand 
the urban stories. 

Comparative Emphasis on the French 
Revolution in Secondary School Mod- 
ern History Textbooks, by H. H. Weber. 
Master’s, 1943. George Washington Uni- 


versity. 63 p. ms, 
Analyzes 12 widely used modern European, 
history textbooks to determine the amount 


of space devoted to the French Revolution 
in each book. Finds a wide variation in the 
amount of space devoted to this period, the 
number and kinds of {Uustrations used, the 
number of personages mentioned, and the 
geographical places described. 


A Comparison of Four Methods of 
Teaching Beginning Sight Singing, by 
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M.H.McClure. Master’s, 1944. Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 92 p. ms. 

Compares the relative merits of four series 
of public-school music books used in teach- 
ing sight singing in four second-grade 
classes. Concludes that no oné series is com- 
plete within itself or is completely efficient 
in teaching beginning sight singing. 


The History of the Latin Grammar 
Textbook in American ‘Secondary 
Schools, by B. P. Dubber. Master’s, 1944. 
George Washington University. 53 p. ms. 

Examines the European background of the 
Latin grammar textbook. Studies its use 
in the American Colonies and the reasons 
for its decline. 

The Nature and Extent of Biographic 
Treatment in the American History 
Textbooks Used Most Widely in the Sec- 
ondary Public Schools of New York City. 
A Study of the Treatment of 25 Per- 
sonalities in 12 American History Texts 
Used in the High Schools of New York 
City. Doctor’s, 1943. New York Uni- 
versity. 88 p. Ms. 

Attempts to determine whether essential 
data have been included, and whether the 
facts treated revealed important character 
traits. Concludes that the facts presented 
depend on the field of work in which the 
person engaged. _ 

A Study of Dates Found in Widely Used 
Elementary School American History 
Textbooks, by M. V. Hartman. Master’s, 
1944. George Washington University. 
53 p. ms. 

Analyzes nine most commonly used Amer- 
ican history textbooks. Finds that only two 
of a total of 1,210 dates were common to all 
nine textbooks; that the number of dates 
included ranged from 31 to 212; that the 
emphasis placed on certain dates varied 
widely; and that there was a tendency to 
cite a date only once. 

Third Grade Readers of the Early 
Twentieth Century, by M. V. L. McCaus- 
land. Master’s, 1944. George Washing- 
ton University. 107 p. ms. 

Examines 10 third-grade readers published 
between 1902 and 1909 to determine trends in 
the reading program of the period. Dis- 
cusses the illustrations, the few teaching aids, 
and the number and kinds of poems included 
in the readers, 

Variances in Literature Texts Used 
in the First Year of Junior High School, 
by A. G. Maloney. Master’s, 1944. 
George Washington University. 61 p. 
ms. 

Examines and compares 12 anthologies used 
in the first year of the junior high school, 
and published between 1932 and 1944. Con- 
cludes that the anthologies were alike only 
in that they differed from each other. 

A Vocabulary Study of Nine Third 
Grade Health Readers, by H. L. Berger. 
Master’s, 1943. University of North Da- 
kota. 149 p. ms. 

Concludes that these health readers had 
the beginnings of a definite scientific vo- 
cabulary; that few of the words were used 
more than twice in a single reader and that 


a relatively small number of words appeared 
in any two books, 


Courses of Study 


The following courses of study have 
been received recently in the Office of 
Education Library: 


Boston, Mass. Public Schools. Course 
of Study in United States History—High 
Schools. Part 1. Boston, Mass., Print- 
ing Department, 1943. 213 p. (School 
Document Ne. 6—1943). 


Kansas City, Mo. Public Schools. 
Outline of Content in the Kansas City 
Elementary School Program. Kansas 
City, 1944. 120 p. 


Missouri. State Department of Edu- 
cation. Language Arts-Reading—Sup- 
plementing the Course of Study for 


> 


Elementary Grades. Jefferson City, Mid- 
State Printing Company, 1944. 110 p. 


Montgomery County, Md. Public 
Schools. Procedure Bulletin, Science, 
Grade 7. 1944. 100 p. mimeographed. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Public Schools. 
Suggestions for Teaching “Youth’s Share 
in the Peace.” Philadelphia, Board of 
of Public Education, 1944. 25 p. mimeo- 
graphed. 

Rochester, N. Y. Public Schools. 
High School Subject Offerings. Roches- 
ter, Board of Education, 1944. 38 p. 

Utah. State Department of Public In- 
struction. Music Guide for the Elemen- 
tary Schools. Salt Lake City, 1944. 87p. 
mimeographed. 





Educational Programs 


for Veterans 


Conference Held at National Education 
Association Headquarters 


As EDUCATION FOR VICTORY goes to 
press, preliminary summary reports be- 
come available from the Work-Confer- 
ence on Educational Programs for Vet- 
erans, held at the National Education 
Association headquarters, the last 3 days 
of February. Discussions had special 
reference to noncollegiate education. A 
further report from this Conference will 
appear later but following are digests 
based upon the early summaries and 
recommendations: 


Group I.—Educational Rights and 
Benefits of Veterans—William 
©. Carr, Chairman 


We believe that the basic purpose of 
Public Law 346 is to promote the general 
welfare by offsetting the harmful effects 
of the war on the educational equipment 
of the American people. The law con- 
fers substantial educational benefits up- 
on veterans and there is no queston but 
that a grateful country should extend 
to these men and women every possible 
assistance in reestablishing themselves 
in civilian life. In the long run, however, 
we believe that the effects of the law will 
be judged by its success in equalizing 
educational opportunities and lifting the 
levels of education among the American 
people. 

We recommend that subsistence allot- 
ments payable to veterans while pursu- 
ing an educational program be revised 
as follows: $50 for a veteran without de- 
pendents; $75 for a veteran with one de- 
pendent; $100 for a veteran with two 
dependents; and $125 for a veteran with 
three or more dependents. In this we 
desire to remove some of the handicaps 
to securing further education which vet- 


erans with several dependents are 
encountering. 

Regarding the part of the law dealing 
with the age at which a veteran’s educa- 
tion may be assumed to have been inter- 
rupted, we recommend as follows: That 
the educational benefits of Public Law 
346 be made available to all persons, re- 
gardless of age, and regardless of 
whether their education was interrupted. 
We believe this can be accomplished by 
the passage of H. R. 154, which proposes 
to strike the provisions dealing with in- 
terruption of education, and the 25-year 
age limit, from the law. 

So that the veteran may avail himself 
fully of guidance in educational benefits, 
this group recommends that the follow- 
ing procedure be adopted: When a vet- 
eran applies for educational benefits he 
be given a brief statement on the neces- 
sity and desirability of obtaining expert 
guidance in his selection of an educa- 
tional program. Then, that he be asked 
to specifically state whether he desires 
such guidance. 

In reference to the part of the States 
in carrying out educational benefits, we 
recommend that every State department 
of education add one or more persons to 
its staff, the duties of whom shall be to 
encourage and promote the adaptation 
and dc clopment of educational pro- 
grams to meet the needs of veterans, 
especially of veterans of less than college 
grade. Such personnel should work in 
close cooperation with the Federal Office 
of Education and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The State legislatures should 
appropriate funds to the State depart- 
ments of education which would make 
it possible to employ qualified persons for 
this purpose. 
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Group Il—Educational Needs of 
Veterans—L. A. Wilson, Chairman 


Public Law 346 makes it possible for 
veterans of World War II to secure, at 
the expense of the Federal Government, 
education adapted to their needs, apti- 
tudes, and abilities. In order that the 
veterans may take the best possible ad- 
vantage of the educational opportunities 
provided by the Federal Government, it 
is necessary that the States and local 
communities provide adequate informa- 
tion and counseling service and adequate 
educational programs for the men and 
women returning from the armed forces. 
These veterans are entitled to all avail- 
able information in regard to the bene- 
fits available under the “G. I. bill” and, 
in addition, they should be informed 
about opportunities for employment that 
would guide them in selecting the voca- 
tional courses which are available to 
them. 

The Federal agencies have no author- 
ity to organize programs of education for 
veterans. The success of this program 
is dependent upon the initiative and re- 
sourcefulness of State and local educa- 
tional leaders in the development of edu- 
cational programs adapted to meet the 
individual needs, aptitudes, and interests 
of the millions of men and women re- 
turning from the armed forces. 

In order that the best opportunities 
are provided to the returned veteran, a 
number of suggestions were offered for 
the implementing of such a program. 
It was recommended that: Adequate 
counseling services be provided; infor- 
mation be made available on State and 
local bases as to what has been provided 
in the way of education in the State and 
the local community; that the responsi- 
bilities for the development of an ade- 
quate educational program rest with the 
State and the local community; that 
States and localities recognize the neces- 
sity for gearing their educational pro- 
gram for the veteran to the prevailing 
and expected economic and occupational 
opportunities within the State and lo- 
cality; that adequate State and local 
appropriations be made to supplement 
any funds available under the Veterans 
Act. 


Group I1I—Guidance Services Needed 
by Veterans—Harry A. Jager, Chairman 


Counseling services for veterans should 
be made available to all veterans in all 
communities. Information centers 
alone are not adequate for this Qurpose. 
Counseling should attempt to identify 
the problems of the veterans no matter 
what form they may take. This can be 
done adequately only by professionally 
trained counselors. 

All resources in a local community 
should be pooled in a veterans’ service 
committee composed of representatives 
of all agencies that have services to offer 
the veterans. This committee should 
sponsor the local veterans’ service cen- 
ter. This center should not duplicate 
existing agencies, but should work with 
and through them. Furthermore, the 
center should provide trained counselors 
and the necessary personnel and equip- 





ment for adequately serving the vet- 
erans. 

If no competent State committee ex- 
ists, such a committee should be ap- 
pointed in each State to coordinate the 
State program. State departments of 
education, as members of these State 
committees, should promote and super- 
vise local counseling programs and pro- 
vide preservice and inservice teaching 
for counselors. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration should consult with the State 
committee on the necessity for provid- 
ing funds for carrying on the State pro- 
gram and reimbursing the local com- 
munity for the cost of its veterans’ 
counseling service. 

Because of the meagerness of re- 
sources in rural areas three levels of 
service should be available to veterans: 
(a) In small communities alone or in 
cooperation with others; (b) On a 
county or urban basis; (c) In the com- 
prehensive centers operated by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Coordination should also be provided 
on the national level through an advi- 
sory committee composed of all relevant 
organizations. This committee should 
be responsible for collecting ideas and 
experiences of successful operations 
throughout the country and in dissemi- 
nating them; for exercising leadership 
in stimulating action in the States, and 
for keeping the Federal agencies in- 
formed in public opinion and progress in 
the States. The sponsorship of the 
committee should be outside the Fed- 
eral Government. Acting under this 
committee, the U. S. Office of Education 
should operate as a clearinghouse as to 
progress—the field-giving assistance to 
States as they request it, especially in 
the critical field of counselor training. 

Finally, local centers for counseling 
should be initiated at once, using what- 
ever community resources are available. 


Group IV—Facilities for Veterans’ 
Education—Carroll R. Reed, Chairman 


Veteran education means adult educa- 
tion.—Such education and training to be 
of greatest potential value must be: 

Organized and made continuously 
available for not only the critical days 
of adjustment following discharge from 
the armed services, but must be geared 
to the veterans’ continuing needs for an 
indefinitely extended period of time; 

Of a range in interest and intent as 
broad as the life activities of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

Such an adult education program as 
comprehensively meets the needs of ci- 
Vilian adults of any given community 
status would most nearly comprehend 
the need for types of education and 
training most appropriate to the best in- 
terests of the discharged veteran. Not 
only should the adult education provided 
for veterans be an integral part of a 
comprehensive adult education program 
for the community but it should be pub- 
lic school centered in its organization 
and development. 

Finally it should be organized admin- 
istratively at the operating level as to be 


coextensive with the bounds of commu- 
nity activities and interest. 

Types of facilities crucial to the proper 
conduct of veterans education and train- 
ing programs fall into two main cate- 
gories: (1) Facilities that are personnel 
in character, such as administrators, 
supervisors, counselors, and teachers; 
and (2) facilities that are physical in 
character, such as plant, laboratory, 
shop, library, audiovisual aid equipment, 
and instructional supplies. 

Personnel facilities —If the veteran: 
education and training program is to 
function efficient]y and in the best inter- 
ests of the discharged veteran it becomes 
necessary for the following types of per- 
sonnel facilities to be provided: State ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staffs; local 
community counseling staff; and instruc- 
tional program personnel. 

Physical facilities recommended in- 
cluded: 

Administrative-—Quarters and offices 
and appropriate offtce equipment at both 
the State and local community levels 
must be provided. “ 

Counseling.—Quarters where a modi- 
cum of privacy may be found must be 
provided for proper counseling, but in 
addition such quarters must be easily 
within reach and accessible to every dis- 
charged veteran who has the slightest 
interest in their utilization. All barriers 
to their fullest use must be eliminated. 

Instructional.—Classroom, laboratory, 
shop, field quarters, and space must be 
provided and access to them declared a 
prior right of discharged veterans, and 
their use by veterans not limited to such 
periods and time when they are not be- 
ing used for other purposes. This is 
imperative if this training program is not 
to be handicapped, even though it is 
recognized that for the most part these 
education and training programs as far 
as the veteran himself is concerned will 
be part-time affairs. Not only must 
quarters and space be made available, 
but likewise equipment and supplies of 
type, size, and quality that is represent- 
ative of such as is found in the life 
activities of the community but also 
such as by this very nature will be chal- 
lenging to the veteran returning from his 
intensive, crucial, and broad experience 
in the armed forces. Particular atten- 
tion needs to be given to the development 
and procurement of library materials ap- 
propriate in character for use in these 
adult veteran programs. 

Finally it is one thing to have facili- 
ties existent in the community but it may 
be quite a different thing to have them 
accessible at the time and place and con- 
dition where the veteran accepts the pos- 
sibility of their use in educational service 
to himself. Adequate provisions facili- 
tating the transport of personnel and 
physical facilities to the adult veteran 
must be contemplated and provided. 

Each local and State authority should 
take every possible opportunity to co- 
ordinate all types and kinds of service 
available to veterans bearing upon the 
effectiveness of the education and train- 
ing programs established for their 
benefit. 
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Group V—Accreditation of Education 
and Training Institutions and Facili- 
ties—Earl F. Mosier, Chairman 


The approval of “educational or train- 
ing institutions” under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is one of the 
most important matters in the whole 
field of veterans’ education. * * * 
Under this law, the veteran has complete 
freedom to select both the type of pro- 
gram he desires, and the institution in 
which he will receive it. If we are to 
make sure that Federal money is to be 
expended wisely and that the veteran 
is to receive a fair return for his time 
and effort, we shall have to develop sound 
policies and procedures for the aproval 
of institutions. * * * 

The following procedures in approving 
training establishments were recom- 
mended: 

Recognition by accrediting or approv- 
ing establishments should be taken into 
account, but should not necessarily be 
the determining factor in reaching a de- 
cision as to approval. 


Schools, colleges, and other establish- 
ments should be approved for their 
training programs which meet stand- 
ards set or accepted by the designated 
State approving authority. 


Approval should be based on data 
obtained by inspection, in addition to 
those otherwise acquired, except* that 
in the case of an establishment which 
has been regularly approved or licensed 
or registered by some other recognized 
authority inspection should be optional 
with the approving authority. 


Reinspection of approved establish- 
ments from time to time should be made 
by the approving authority. 


Some State agency should be desig- 
nated the approving authority for the 
approval of all training establishments. 


A fundamental problem is that of 
financial support. A good program will 
require substantial sums for services of 
inspectors and other professional people, 
clerical work, traveling expenses, and so 
forth. We recommend that State de- 
partments whose budgets are not ade- 
quate seek additional appropriations 
from their legislatures. We recommend 
further that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion make grants to pay the expenses of 
persons who serve as members of com- 
mittees to advise State departments con- 
cerning the approval of institutions. 
Hence, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers might well consider 
the desirability of seeking from Congress 
a substantial appropriation to adminis- 
ter the program of veterans’ education. 


Group Vi—Curriculuni end Methods of 
Instruction in the Offering of Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Veterans— 
Glenn Kendall, Cheirman 


Because veterans are adults, their 
education must be adult education. This 
means that every community in America 
should mobilize its community resources 
to build an adult program adapted to 
the adjustment of veterans. 

Veterans were prepared for combat 
by intensive, streamlined, practical train- 





ing and will expect their post-war educa- 
tional opportunities to be basic-educa- 
tion-in-reverse. They want such educa- 
tion to equip them to become self- 
supporting and participating members 
of the community as quickly as possible. 

The curriculum must be flexible 
enough to meet the veterans’ interests, 
needs, and abilities and they will want a 
large share in determining it. Meeting 
the veteran’s needs will require courses 
to be realistic and practical, and tied to 
community needs wherever possible. 

Because over a half million boys in 
the armed services have completed only 
four grades of school or less, many 
courses in the “three R’s” will be needed. 
Tips can be gleaned from methods used 
by the armed forces, the immigration 
and naturalization services in training 
for citizenship, and other similar sources. 

Since the veteran’s primary interest 
is in earning a living, basic programs for 
general vocational and specific job train- 
ing should be widely available. They 
should be geared to industrial and com- 
munity opportunities. 

Full readjustment to civilian living 
cannot be built on job success alone so 
educational programs should not neglect 
opportunities for personal growth, un- 
derstanding of him and family problems, 
and training in civic affairs. Intelligent 
eitizenship in a democracy and in a 
peaceful world require ever more under- 
standing of their institutions and prob- 
lems. 

A veterans’ education program requires 
basic teacher-training in adult educa- 
tional methods. It is suggested that this 
training be carried on jointly by the 
State school administrator, teacher- 
training institutions, and the community. 
Short, intensive courses for teachers in 
adult education may be held, together 
with circulating institutes and assistance 
to communities. Training manuals may 
be prepared and various devices adopted 
for continued training, supervision, and 
the exchange of information on success- 
ful methods. 

Adult students usually desire to par- 
ticipate actively in class discussions and 
in developing the subject matter for 
study. Teachers of adults need skill in 
discussion leadership and project teach- 
ing. 

Short, timely pamphlets and visual and 
auditory aids will unquestionably replace 
long textbooks. The preparation and ex- 
change of teaching materials should be 
encouraged within the community, State, 
and nation. 

Veterans will be more likely to attend 
classes if held in an adult center, even 
i, that center be a school. * * * 

Because programs of this kind will suc- 
ceed only as all community resources are 
rallied, national, State, and local com- 
munity committees on veterans’ educa- 
tion should be formed. These commit- 
tees should be broadly representative of 
industry, labor, agriculture, business, li- 
brary and civic groups, veterans, and 
education. The chief school officer 
should take a leading part in such com- 
mittees. 

These committees would assist in the 
determination of the extent of the edu- 





cational problems of veterans in the 
community, future employment oppor- 
tunities and training needs, assist in de- 
veloping the necessary counselling serv- 
ice, and keep the community, particu- 
larly the veterans and their families, 
informed of the educational program 
available. 





Intercultural 
(From page 8) 
other minority gfoups, judged by the 
number offering courses relating to them. 
Four major conclusions were drawn 
from the study. They are briefly stated 
as follows: 


1. All citizens need information about 
our minority groups. 

2. Few persons have had opportunity 
to obtain adequate information. 

3. Facilities for teachers to learn about 
minority groups are inadequate. 

4. Organized education is responsible 
for remedying the situation discussed 
and improving human relations. 

“Education on all levels cannot escape 
its responsibility in bringing about a na- 
tional and international approach to the 
problem of huma.: relations because it 
is not only the duty of teachers to im- 
plement the will of the people concern- 
ing their children, but teachers also have 
the obligation of assisting in stimulating 
and directing that will toward a better, 
a richer, and a more peaceful life,” states 
the author of the new publication, Am- 
brose Caliver, specialist in the education 
of Negroes, U. S. Office of Education. 





INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR TEACHERS 


% The improvement of human 
relations is generally recog- 
nized today as an essential 

prerequisite to national unity and 
world peace. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR IMPROVING MAJORITY- 
MINORITY RELATIONSHIPS 


Bulletin 1944, No. 2 


Describes college courses in various 
subject fields dealing with minor- 
ity groups and thre.7s light on 
the problem of providing inter- 
cultural educational opportunities 
for teachers. 64 pages, 15 cents. 
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Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
‘Free p=blications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U.S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Statistical Summary of Education, 
1941-42. By Emery M. Foster. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 42 p. (Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1940-42, Vol- 
ume II, Chapter II.) 10 cents. 

Data on enrollments, public and private 
high schools, high-school graduates, urban 
and rural high schools, State school systems, 
trends in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, higher education, schools of nursing, 
teachers, schools for Negroes, school survival 
rates, educational attainment of population, 
sources of income for education, expendi- 
tures for public and private education, value 
of property and endowments of educational 


institutions, federally aided vocational edu- 
cation, and libraries. 


School Finance: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy. By Timon Covert. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
22p. (Good Reference Bibliography No. 
76.) Free. 

Includes references to studies and reports 
on school finance classified as follows: Abil- 
ity to support school; Accounting and bud- 
geting; Apportionment; Building aids and 
costs; Emergency school financing; Equaliza- 
tion; Federal Government aid; Foreign; 
General; Insurance; Private school support; 
Retirement and tenure; Salaries and salary 


schedules; Textbook costs; Transportation 
costs; Values of schools. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Social Se- 
curity Board.~ Children and Family In- 
come. By Thomas J. Woofter, Jr. In 
Social Security Bulletin. Volume 8, 
Number 1, pp. 4-9, January 1945. Sin- 
gle copies, 20 cents; annual subscription, 
$2. 


Discusses the maldistribution of children 
and income in nonfarm families with in- 


come from wages or salaries only. Contains 
tables and graphs. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. Li- 
brary. Position Classification: A Se- 
lected List of References. Washington, 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1945, 40 
pp. Processed. Single copies free as 
long as supply lasts. 

Classified list of the most important cur- 
rent materials in this field aswell as some 
of historical value. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Getting Started in Farming. By Martin 
R. Cooper. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1961F.) 34 pp. 10 cents. 

“Written for those who know little or 
nothing about farming and for those with 
farming experience who want to change their 
locations.” 

U. S. Department of the Interior. 
National Park Service. Jamestowne in 
the Words of Contemporaries. Edited 
by Edward M. Riley and Charles E. 
Hatch, Jr. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 27 pp. 
15 cents. 

A presentation, with explanations, of ex- 
cerpts and selections from records, laws, 
accounts, and descriptions made by men who 
lived in, or were associated with, colonial 
Jamestown. 

Location Maps: Guide 
Washington, U. S. Gov- 
Office, 1945. Each 


to Your Parks. 
ernment Printing 
folder contains a map of the region, and 


accompanying text. Illus. Single 
copies free from Director of National 
Park Service, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54, Ill. 

A brief description by regions of the various 
national parks. The following regions are 
covered: 

No. 1. North Atlantic States. 

No. 2. Southern Mountain States, Mary- 
land and District of Columbia. 

No. 4. Midwestern States. 

No. 5. Rocky Mountain-Plains States. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Facts about- Crippled 
Children. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication 293.) 14 pp. Single 
copies free from the Children’s Bureau as 
long as the supply lasts. 

Presents figures on the number of crippled 
children, describes the progress made in their 
care and treatment, and outlines the Fed- 
eral and State aid programs. 

wa, Proceedings of Con- 
ference on Rheumatic Fever, Washing- 
ton, D. C, Oct. 5-7, 1943. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
135 pp. 20 cents, 


A discussion of the problems involved in 
combatting a disease, which is “one of the 
most serious threats to the life and health 
of the Nation’s children.” 


aaa . Selected References 
on Child Labor and Youth Employment, 
Prepared by Floy Hendricks. Washing- 
ton, Children’s Bureau, 1944. 18 p. 
Processed. Single copies free from the 
Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, 
as long as supply lasts. 

References selected chiefly for their bear- 
ing on current problems, but a limited num- 
ber of historical citations are included also 
Bibliography arranged under such headings 
as: Child labor during wartime; Special as- 
pects of child labor and youth employment; 
Legislative and administrative control of 
child labor; etc. 

U. S. Department. of State. Jnter- 
departmental Committee on Cooperation 
with the American Republics. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1944. (Department of State Pub- 
lication 2243, Inter-American Series 25.) 
18 p. _ 10 cents. 

A review of the origin and activities of the 
Committee. 

U. S. Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. Eightecuth Report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease Operations for the Period 
Ended December 31, 1944. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
76 p. 20 cents. Diagrams and tables. 

Covers operations under the Lend-Lease 
Act, from March 11, 1941 to December 31, 
1944. 

U. S. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics. Accident Bulletin No. 112. 
Summary and Analysis of Accidents on 
Steam Railways in the United States 
Subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act—Calendar Year 1943. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
115 p. 25 cents. 

Among the topics discussed are casualties 
to persons of all classes, casualties to pas- 
sengers, highway grade-crossing accidents, 


and train accidents, Useful source material 
for units of study on safety. 


U. S. Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. First Report to the 
President, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives, Jan. 1, 1945. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1945. 58 p. Diagrams. 20 cents. 

A summary of the accomplishments of our 
mobilization for war with a view to effect- 
ing a better understanding of the problems 
involved in reconversion to peace. A concise 
account of such problems as: Economic 


stabilization, manpower, agriculture, trans- 
portation, housing, surplus property, etc. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 
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